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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed. 

Not so chilling 

Keith Rice appears to think we can 
‘fight fascism’ by not telling the 
truth to the working class (Letters, 
April 22). 

The comrade is annoyed by my 
article (‘The obligation and means 
to resist tyranny’, April 15) on the 
grounds that, while it “ostensibly” 
attacks the pacifism and reformism 
of left groups such as the Communist 
Party of Britain/Morwmg Star and 
the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales, in reality - or so he thinks 

- the article “serves” to lend the 
British National Party “respectabil¬ 
ity” and provide a “covert promo¬ 
tion” of Nick Griffin. According to 
comrade Rice, nothing “justifies” 
a leftwing publication giving such 
a “level of promotion” to the BNP, 
“no matter what Griffin’s views may 
or may not be”. 

Why does Keith Rice believe that 
a Weekly Worker journalist is pro¬ 
moting the BNP? By “putting the 
case”, as he writes, that the left have 
“misrepresented” Griffin’s views 
on armed struggle. By arguing that 
the BNP leader’s “chilling” words 
about the people having the “right” 
and “duty” to use “physical force” 
against a “tyrannical government” 

- made to the journalist and pro¬ 
spective Liberal Democrat MP for 
Barking and Dagenham, Dominic 
Carman - were in fact not so chilling 
as they were made out to be by sec¬ 
tions of the left. By accompanying 
the article, comrade Rice notes, with 
a picture of a “smiling Nick Griffin 
backed by a US flag”. 

However, the plain and simple 
fact is that Griffin’s relatively ano¬ 
dyne (or so you would have thought 
for Marxists, as opposed to liber¬ 
als) comments on the relationship 
between violence and politics were 
blatantly, if not cynically, “misrep¬ 
resented” or distorted by the left. 
Quite self-evidently - so why not 
say so? To be even blunter still, the 
Morning Star, SPEW, Counterfire, 
etc, lied about what Nick Griffin ac¬ 
tually said. So that his formally cor¬ 
rect, albeit garbled, observation that 
the people have the “right”, or should 
have the right, to rebel or take up 
arms against an oppressive regime 

- taken from the US declaration of 
independence - became transformed 
tabloid-style into a sinister call, and 
justification, for “white” people to 
go on the rampage and “maim” and 
“blow things up”. Those are things 
that Nick Griffin never said. 

Of course, given the BNP’s fas¬ 
cist, thuggish origins, we all know 
that, coming from someone like Nick 
Griffin, these words have a sinister 
side to them. He is no democrat and 
would doubtless have no compunc¬ 
tion, under the right circumstances 
in the future, in deploying brutal 


violence against those of us on the 
left or indeed anyone deemed to be a 
threat to his interests and ambitions 
(the same goes for many other, more 
respectable bourgeois politicians. 
The point is, we must try to grasp 
what the BNP is now.) 

Neither the BNP’s past nor a pos¬ 
sible future transformation dimin¬ 
ishes the fundamental truth of what 
he said to Carman, which is that 
people with a “genuine grievance”, 
and in a situation where the state 
“puts them down”, have the right 
to “do something which is outside 
the parliamentary system”. That 
doesn’t sound so dreadful to me, I 
have to confess. 

But, as I said in my article, the 
left’s hysterical and dishonest reac¬ 
tion to Griffin on this matter just 
acts to expose the true reform¬ 
ist colours of groups like the CPB 
and SPEW - because they are ef¬ 
fectively arguing that the working 
class does not have the “right” to 
resist oppression and tyranny (or to 
make revolution, for that matter). 
A dismal and self-defeating view¬ 
point, to which both Leon Trotsky 
and George Washington, it is safe 
to conclude, would strongly object. 
Far from serving to “undermine” 
the struggle against the far right, as 
comrade Rice thinks, pointing this 
out can only bolster our movement - 
seeing how the number one task for 
communists is to arm the working 
class with the programme needed 
to overthrow capitalism, for which 
democratic self-defence constitutes 
an absolutely essential element. 

Furthermore, I would suggest 
to comrade Rice that a photo of 
Nick Griffin shaking the hand of a 
far-right nutter like Kyle Bristow 
of the virulently homophobic and 
ultra-reactionary Young Americans 
for Freedom is hardly conducive to 
someone hoping to project a ‘nice 
guy’ image - more like an acute em¬ 
barrassment. Indeed, Bristow is such 
a crazy that he became too much to 
stomach even for many inside YAF. 
Thus, after a year and a half as chair¬ 
man of the YAF chapter at Michigan 
State University, he was forced to 
resign, his political activities having 
become steadily more lunatic (to the 
extent that YAF at MSU became the 
first ever college organisation to be 
placed on the Southern Poverty Law 
Center’s list of “hate groups”). 

As the old saying almost goes, 
know thy enemy - and make them 
suffer when you can. 

Eddie Ford 
email 

Left posers 

Steve Wallis argues that “Socialists 
and communists should be pleased 
about the Liberal Democrat surge in 
the opinion polls” due to the parlia¬ 
mentary reforms that they promise 
and the fact that their manifesto 
appears to be marginally to the left 
of Brown’s Labour Party (Letters, 
April 29). 


Comrade Wallis argues that pro¬ 
portional representation - which 
the Lib Dems support - would help 
far-left parties in future elections (it 
would also help far-right and all mi¬ 
nority parties, although this is not to 
argue against it). Yes, proportional 
representation would be ‘better’ 
than the first-past-the-post system 
we currently have. However, this is 
missing the crucial problem facing 
the left in Britain today - namely, 
the left itself. 

In order for us to be successful in 
any sense, the left must unite with 
itself. As the Weekly Worker has 
reported, the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition, where Socialist 
Workers Party members are not 
campaigning for Socialist Party can¬ 
didates and vice versa, regardless of 
the fact that they are in the same 
coalition, provides a perfect exam¬ 
ple of the sectarian attitude we need 
to overcome if the left is to achieve 
anything. If united, the left has the 
ability to become a real force in par¬ 
liamentary elections and society in 
general. In the absence of this, sim¬ 
ply reforming the electoral system 
would make little to no difference to 
the left, as things currently stand. 

The second mistake that comrade 
Wallis makes is in believing that the 
Lib Dems’ manifesto is to the left 
of that of the Labour Party. Whilst 
in many policy areas it may appear 
that way, in terms of the biggest 
problem facing most working class 
people in Britain today, their mani¬ 
festo and their leader Nick Clegg 
promise a wave of “savage cuts”. 
This should be no surprise, given 
the history of the Liberal Democrats 
and Liberals before them from the 
old Whig party and their record of 
attacks on trade unions, especially 
under the Thatcher government dur¬ 
ing the miners’ strike. 

Posing as left and anti-estab¬ 
lishment has been easy for the Lib 
Dems under the current political 
scene (helped by the fact that the far 
left hardly registers). We should not 
endorse this posturing, but rather 
we should focus on what our class 
really needs to become a class for 
itself: an independent, mass Marxist 
party. Needless to say, the Liberal 
Democrats are not this, nor have 
they the potential to become it. 
Mohsen Sabbagh 
London 

Biggest hurdle 

There were around 40 people at 
the May 4 Tusc meeting in Cardiff. 
There was talk of Tusc being 
turned into a party by one of the 
four speakers, but somehow I did 
not believe it. 

Others spoke of cuts in the pub¬ 
lic sector, which in Wales is a big 
deal, as about one in four jobs are 
in that department. Ross Saunders, 
Tusc candidate for Cardiff Central, 
spoke of how the fightback starts af¬ 
ter May 6. 

From my experience in the 
Socialist Alliance I suspect that 
Tusc may well disappear, and the 
left will shore up on all sides - which 
is a shame, because there were sev¬ 
eral left groups represented at the 
meeting. The biggest hurdle for the 
movement is how to join the dispa¬ 
rate groups and trade unionists into 
a cohesive fighting force. 

Frank Kavanagh 
Cardiff 

One country 

I agree with Tony Clark that separat¬ 
ing Marxists into distinct organisa¬ 
tions according to outmoded ideo¬ 
logical categories and believing that 
they must remain at each other’s 
throats till hell freezes over is not 
a basis for going forward (Letters, 
April 29). The only realistic ap¬ 


proach is to unite communists on 
the basis proposed by the CPGB 
with its Draft programme. At the 
moment neither comrade Clark nor 
Paul Smith, to whom he was reply¬ 
ing, would join such a party for sec¬ 
tarian reasons. 

On the question of the Soviet 
Union I agree broadly with com¬ 
rade Smith that Trotsky, although 
he made some mistakes, gave his 
life for communist international¬ 
ism and was a true working class 
revolutionary to the end. One of 
Trotsky’s mistakes was doggedly 
maintaining his description of 
the Soviet Union as a degener¬ 
ated workers’ state. Trotskyists 
always defended the Soviet Union 
unconditionally because of this - 
a position which has bedevilled 
Trotskyism ever since. The ques¬ 
tion of the defence of the Soviet 
Union from imperialism did not 
depend on it being a ‘workers’ 
state’. It is not in the interest of 
the working class to allow impe¬ 
rialism any victories, but we sup¬ 
port the right of the working class 
to overthrow any regime. Trotsky 
was for the overthrow of the bu¬ 
reaucracy, because he thought 
only the leadership needed replac¬ 
ing, not the new social revolution 
that was actually required. 

Comrade Clark’s defence of so¬ 
cialism in one country and his claim 
that it derives from Lenin rest en¬ 
tirely on highly selective quotes, not 
on an analysis. Before the Soviet 
Union became isolated, no com¬ 
munist argued for a national road to 
communism - not Lenin, not Stalin. 
The socialist revolution would be 
international, replacing interna¬ 
tional capitalism with international 
socialism or going down to defeat in 
the attempt. Lenin wrote that Russia 
could supply the spark to ignite the 
revolution, but afterwards would 
play a subordinate role. 

Initially the Bolsheviks held on 
desperately, banking on the interna¬ 
tional revolution to come. Much of 
what they did can only be excused 
on the grounds that they acted out 
of desperation. However, comrade 
Clark isn’t referring to this period, 
but to the relative stabilisation of 
the Soviet Union under a thorough¬ 
ly bureaucratised party. One that 
executed tens of thousands of old 
Bolsheviks as traitors but still called 
itself Bolshevik. 

Stalin introduced target-setting 


A pril’s fighting fund ended 
with £1,362 after a couple 
of last-minute gifts from PM and 
RL. Well done to all those who 
contributed, helping us to exceed 
our target of £1,250. 

And May’s fund has got off to 
a reasonable start, thanks to the 
usual start-of-the-month standing 
order donations, augmented by a 
couple of handy cheques and quite 
a few pound coins and £5 notes at 
our May Day stalls. £36 was re¬ 
ceived at Clerkenwell Green and 
Trafalgar Square. 

Those standing orders included 
£40 from SM, £25 from DB and 
£20 each from SD, RB and CG. 
Thanks also to FG and KT for their 
£20 cheques, and to DC for added 
a fiver to his resubscription. 

However - and you may have 
heard this one before - I didn’t 
get any donations at all via our 


(called planning) which went hand 
in hand with the death of millions. 
Stalin and co called it primitive so¬ 
cialist accumulation. Of course, it 
wasn’t socialist nor was it democrat¬ 
ic (although it claimed to be). How 
could it be? The working class was a 
minority and even they found them¬ 
selves in permanent conflict with 
the party-state apparatus. Comrade 
Clark says that the Stalinite five- 
year plans were socialist in nature 
because they rested on the nation¬ 
alisation of the means of production 
(despite the ruthless exploitation of 
the workers and peasants that went 
with it). Industrialisation eventually 
created a population that had a work¬ 
ing class majority, but neither Stalin 
nor his successors ever trusted the 
working class enough to allow them 
to freely organise as a class. The 
ruling class as an exploited subject 
class! Why would we want to call 
this socialist? 

Comrade Clark would say that 
Stalin was working towards genu¬ 
ine socialism. His successors let 
him down. But Stalin created and 
recreated the bureaucracy. Why is 
he not to blame for it? Was he really 
such an obdurate opponent of im¬ 
perialism or did his attempts to do 
deals with imperialism mostly fail 
because the imperialists wouldn’t 
play? Except for World War II, of 
course, when the western allies 
supplied the Soviet Union with a 
huge amount of aid. And did Stalin 
use this opportunity to liberate the 
working class in eastern Europe or 
did he subordinate the region to 
his own chauvinistic agenda? 

Trotskyism has degenerated into 
myopic sects, but ‘official’ com¬ 
munism, because it was vastly 
bigger and more influential than 
Trotskyism, has to take the blame 
for the low esteem in which com¬ 
munism is now held by the work¬ 
ers. It even affects comrade Clark, 
in that he believes that only an eco¬ 
nomic crash brought about by peak 
oil will motivate the workers out of 
desperation to embrace socialism. 
Apparently the working class will 
turn to socialism because it is slight¬ 
ly better than death. Whatever hap¬ 
pened to the positive belief that only 
communism will produce a world of 
peace, plenty and fully rounded hu¬ 
man development? 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 


website. Despite the fact that 
we once again had more than 
18,000 visitors - 18,102, to be 
exact. Imagine how much better 
off we would be if just one web 
reader in 10 decided to leave us 
something. But I am dreaming 
- the normal number of internet 
donors oscillates between zero 
and four! 

We are where we are - able to 
raise our £1,250 minimum tar¬ 
get, but not much more. And that 
means we depend on a small pool 
of 100 or so more or less regular 
supporters to keep producing the 
Weekly Worker. Does anyone out 
there fancy joining them? • 

Robbie Rlx 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


COMMUNISTI 



A week of discussion and debate for the thinking left 


Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, London SE4 
£200 solidarity, £160 normal, £120 no or low income. 
Places are limited, so please send a deposit of £30 asap to 
BCM Box 928, London WCIN 3XX or pay with debit or credit 
card by using the Paypal facility on our website. 


Fighting fund 

Where we are 


Letters, BCM Box 028, London WCIN 3XX • Tei: 07722 589 847 • weekiyworkeir@cpgb.org.uk • www.cpgb.org.uk 
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TUSC 


Shrill 

social 

S peaking at a general eleetion 
publie meeting in Woolwieh 
on April 29, Soeialist Party in 
England and Wales leader Hannah 
Sell stated that all groups and indi¬ 
viduals represented on the steering 
eommittee of the Trade Unionist and 
Soeialist Coalition had agreed that the 
CPGB should not be allowed to stand 
eandidates as part of Tuse. Previously 
the most we had been told was that 
our applieation had been the subjeet 
of a “three-minute diseussion” that 
had ended when someone proposed 
that it should merely be noted. 

Comrade Sell’s admission 
eame in response to my point, 
made from the floor, about the im¬ 
possibility of a Labour-type party 
with trade union support emerging 
from Tuse. I noted that Bob Crow, 
general seeretary of the RMT union 
and Tuse’s most prominent union 
supporter, had eommitted himself to 
eampaigning for Communist Party 
of Britain eandidates on polling day, 
not those of the eoalition, aeeording 
to the CPB website and the Morning 
Star (April 27). 

I predieted that there was not 
the remotest possibility of the erea- 
tion of a Labour Party mark two and 
eoneluded that SPEW’s whole ‘mass 
workers’ party’ strategy was a dead 
end. Worse, it was hardly desirable 
to hand left union bureauerats like 
eomrade Crow a veto on questions 
like who should be allowed to partie- 
ipate and what the nature of any new 
formation would be. Sooner or later, 
SPEW itself would find itself on the 
reeeiving end of sueh vetoes. 

Surely those who elaim to be 
Marxists should aim to unite the 
left in a Marxist party? I pointed to 
the Soeialist Allianee as a forma¬ 
tion that eontained the seeds of sueh 
unity. Seeond time around, the left 
should eome together on the basis of 
a higher, more prineipled formation. 

In the meantime, the CPGB was giv¬ 
ing eritieal support to Tuse and we 
had done our best to join in with its 
eampaigning, even though we had 
been barred from eontesting under 
its umbrella ourselves. 

In response to my intervention, 
eomrade Sell made it elear that for her 
the experienee of the SA was totally 
negative. She said that another sueh 
allianee, where the “shrill voiees” of 


voipes and 
weight 


the small left groups would drown 
out those of “ordinary workers”, 
was the last thing we needed. As 
for the CPGB in partieular, there 
was unanimity in fuse that we just 
did not have the “soeial weight” to 
be allowed to stand eandidates. 

The meeting where this ex- 
ehange took plaee was of a slightly 
sehizophrenie nature. Aeeording 
to the eleetion address of Onay 
Kasab - a Unison militant vietim- 
ised by his union, SPEW member 
and Tuse eandidate for Greenwieh 
and Woolwieh - it was one of three 
Tuse “eampaign meetings”. But 
another flyer implied it was a joint 
Tuse/SPEW event, while eom¬ 
rade Sell herself talked throughout 
about “our party” rather than ‘our 
eoalition’. Held at the venue where 
SPEW has its routine weekly meet¬ 
ings, the event attraeted around 20 
people, almost all of them SPEW 
members and supporters. From 
what I eould tell, there were also 
a eouple of new people, brought 
along by friends. 

It seems there was nobody 
present whose interest or eurios- 
ity had been aroused by the rather 
low-key Tuse eampaign - nobody 
who might be termed by eomrade 
Sell an “ordinary worker” attraeted 
towards this “small step” in the di- 
reetion of a new workers’ party. In 
a way it was fortunate that none of 
them had responded to the appeal 
in the Tuse/SPEW flyer to eome 
and “meet the eandidate”, as unfor¬ 
tunately eomrade Kasab was un¬ 
able to make it. 

Only a handful of eomrades 
wished to ask a question or make 
a point from the floor and, in the 
absenee of mueh diseus¬ 
sion, a postal worker 
eomrade was asked 
to give an update 
on the reeent dis¬ 
pute and settlement 
with Royal Mail. 

However, there 
was still time 



for more eontributions and, with 
no-one else wanting to speak, I 
was allowed to reply to eomrade 
Sell. I made the point that I did 
not think my voiee was “shrill” 
and I had no wish to prevent any¬ 
one else from speaking, let alone 
drown them out. If workers really 
did start to join a new formation in 
numbers, then soon it might be the 
small left groups that would find it 
diffieult to be heard. So what was 
eomrade Sell worried about? She 
interjeeted to say she was referring 
only to the initial stages. 

I then turned to the question of 
“soeial weight” - a eommodity that 
all of the left was laeking, I said. Take 
eomrade Kasab himself Comrade 
Sell interrupted again to say that Kas 
does have soeial weight, but I point¬ 
ed out that, while he was well known 
among eouneil workers as the former 
seeretary of a large Unison braneh 
(now barred by the bureaueraey from 
holding offiee for two years for his 
role in issuing a leaflet eritieal of the 
union leadership), he would be un¬ 
able to garner mueh in the way of 
votes on May 6. 

Comrade Sell’s faeial expression 
revealed that she knew this to be true 

- she had earlier said that she expeet- 
ed all Tuse’s results to be “modest” 

- but she merely indieated that she 
did not wish to get into a “dialogue” 
with me. 

As the meeting broke up, I vol¬ 
unteered to help with any eanvass- 
ing or other eampaigning the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday. But it turned out 
that, although a small stunt was 
planned in Woolwieh town eentre 
for the Saturday, apart from that 
all loeal SPEW eomrades had been 
eommandeered to neighbouring 
Lewisham to help Soeialist 
Alternative eouneillors Ian 
Page and Chris Flood get re- 
eleeted on May 6 and see 
eomrade Jess Leaeh voted 
in as the third SPEW 
eouneillor for Telegraph 
Hill ward • 

Peter Manson 

peter.manson© 

weeklyworker.org.uk 


Unity on the agenda? 


A bout 25 people attended the 
May 4 Tuse meeting in Swan¬ 
sea, ineluding eight from 
the Soeialist Party in England and 
Wales, two Soeialist Workers Party 
eomrades and one lone eomrade 
from the Morning Star'^ Communist 
Party of Britain. 

Rob Williams (Swansea West 
eandidate and SPEW) spoke of the 
need to militantly defend working 
elass rights, ete, ete. But notiee- 
ably his speeeh did not inelude 
any politieal (as opposed to trade 
union-type) demands apart from 
the need to eounter the myth of 
immigrants taking jobs and the 
need to support the right of asylum 
and right of individuals to eross 
borders to find work (this eame in 
response to a question about immi¬ 
gration from an ‘ordinary worker’ 
from the floor). 

My own intervention was on the 


question of left unity, whieh is virtu¬ 
ally non-existent at the moment. I 
asked eomrades to think about the 
basis for sueh unity - within a broad, 
mini-Labour Party or a Marxist for¬ 
mation? In that eontest, how should 
Tuse develop post-May 6? And 
how eould we aehieve sueh unity if 
groups like the CPGB are exeluded? 

Mueh diseussion was subse¬ 
quently (and somewhat to my sur¬ 
prise) based on this question. Most 
agreed on the need for unity, but 
their eommitment to work for it as 
an immediate and serious task was 
questionable. An SWP eomrade, for 
example, said that left unity is likely 
to take plaee only when the “work¬ 
ing elass moves” and the eurrent 
demoralisation is replaeed by a rise 
in eonfidenee. 

SPEW eomrades argued that uni¬ 
ty is needed, “of eourse”, but must 
be genuine, not “false”. How ean we 


have unity with people who eall for 
a blanket vote for Labour, for exam¬ 
ple? (I am not sure who this referred 
to). A leading eomrade argued for a 
programme for unity that would de¬ 
fend workers’ rights in the areas of 
edueation, housing, pensions, jobs, 
employment, ete - as “old Labour 
did”. Beautiful. There was also a 
eommitment voieed by SPEWers 
for a “thorough post mortem” on 
Tuse with the aim of building on the 
eoalition as a step towards the future 
mass soeialist party workers need. 

An SWP eomrade approaehed 
me afterwards and said the left re¬ 
ally needs to get over its petty divi¬ 
sions and unite. Some SWPers also 
thought it would be a good idea to 
diseuss left unity loeally amongst 
the organisations involved in eam¬ 
paigning over the past four to five 
weeks • 

Bob Davies 



Communist Forums 

London; Sunday June 5: ‘Where next for the left?’ 

Details to be eonfirmed. 

Oxford; Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details; oxfordeommunists@googlemail.eom. 

South Wales; Call Bob for details; 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podeast of eommentary on the eurrent 
politieal situation. In addition, the site will feature voiee files of 
publie meetings and other events; 
http;//epgb.podbean.eom. 

Communist Students 

For meetings in your area, eontaet info@eommuniststudents.org.uk 
or eheek out www.eommuniststudents.org.uk. 

Radicai Anthropoiogy Group 

Introduetion to anthropology series, St Martin’s Community Centre, 
43 Carol Street, London NWl (Camden tube). 

Tuesday May 11, 6.15pm: ‘The origin of the family, private 
property and the state’. Speaker; Chris Knight. 

Tuesday May 18, 6.15pm: ‘Soeial eonventions, ehildren’s games 
and human uniqueness’. Speaker; Emily Wyman. 
www.radiealanthropologygroup.org. 

Behud (beyond beiief) 

Daily until Saturday May 8, 7.30pm; New play by Gurpreet Kaur 
Bhatti, a response to the eontroversial Behzti, sensationally elosed 
after protests in Birmingham. 

Soho Theatre, 21 Dean Street, London Wl. 

Direeted by Lisa Goldman. 

Outside the iaw 

Tuesday May 11, 5.30pm; Doeumentary plus Q&A, leeture theatre 
3, Hersehel Building, Neweastle University. Speakers; Andy 
Worthington and Omar Deghayes. 

Organised by Cageprisoners and Tyneside Stop the War Coalition; 
offiee@northeaststopwar.org.uk. 

After the eiection 

Saturday May 15, 10.30am to 3.30pm; eonferenee. Join the 
Resistanee! ULU, Malet Street, London WCl. Admission free 
(donations weleome). No need to register. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee; http;//l-r-e.org.uk. 

Nakba commemoration 

Saturday May 15, 12 noon; Demonstration against Israel’s violations 
of international law, opposite 10 Downing Street, London SWl. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign, British Muslim 
Initiative, Stop the War Coalition, Campaign for Nuelear 
Disarmament and Palestinian Forum in Britain; 
www.palestineeampaign.org. 

stop deportations 

Saturday, May 15, 2pm; Info day and fundraiser, Cowley Club, 12 
London Road, Brighton. Workshops, film, followed by vegan meal, 
6pm; reggae and gypsy bands, 9pm. 

Organised by Stop Deportations; argg_deportations@riseup.net. 

No more custody deaths 

Saturday May 15, 6.30pm; Publie meeting, Highfields Centre, 96 
Melbourne Road, Leieester. Speakers, performanees, stalls and 
workshops. Tiekets £5, proeeeds to family eampaigns. 

Organised by 4Wardever with Leieester Civil Rights Movement; 
http;//remembraneevent2010.eventbrite .eom. 

Where next for the unions? 

Thursday May 20, 7pm; Meeting, Royal Station Hotel, Neville 
Street, Neweastle. Speakers inelude Bob Crow (RMT) Derek Cattell 
(North East Shop Stewards Network). 

Organised by NESSN; merseyadviee@bteonneet.eom. 

Fight for every job 

Saturday May 22, 11am to 5pm; Emergeney eonferenee. Friends 
Meeting House, Euston Road, London NW1. Whoever wins, 
organise solidarity. Speakers inelude Mark Serwotka, Jeremy 
Corbyn. 

Organised by Right to Work; www.righttowork.ork.uk. 

stop Isiamophobia 

Saturday June 5, 10am to 5pm; Conferenee - ‘Defend the Muslim 
eommunity’, Camden Centre, London WCl. 

Speakers inelude; Anas Al-Tikriti (British Muslim Initiative), 
Moazzam Begg (former Guantanamo Bay prisoner), Lindsey 
German (Stop the War Coalition), Kate Hudson (CND), Imran Khan 
(solieitor), Salma Yaqoob (Respeet). £5 (£3 unwaged). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition; 020 7801 2768. 

Supported by British Muslim Initiative, NUJ, Unite, Campaign 
for Nuelear Disarmament, Palestine Solidarity Campaign, Islam 
Channel. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to eontaet us. 
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ELECTION 2010 _ 

Courage to tell the truth 

Yassamine Mather condemns the farce of the UK general election 


A few weeks before the dis¬ 
puted presidential eleetions 
in Iran, an Iranian singer, 
Ebi, produeed a song ealled Tasmim 
(‘deeision’), suggesting the ehoiee 
offered to the Iranian people was in 
faet no ehoiee at all. The video for it, 
available on YouTube, uses a graphie 
metaphor. It ends with an image of 
two glass bowls: one has live worms 
in it, the other live eoekroaehes. 

Iranians are used to ehoosing be¬ 
tween ‘bad’ and ‘worst’, yet most 
believe that sueh limited ehoiees 
only exist in their own eountry. 
They share with the rest of the ‘third 
world’ illusions about parliamentary 
demoeraey in the west. They hold 
an unhealthy fetish regarding uni¬ 
versal suffrage and the eapability of 
parliaments in the ‘first world’ to de¬ 
liver freedom and equality. Regular 
doses of propaganda dished out by 
western media, whose impartiality 
is summed up by their support for 
global eapital’s status quo, have 
made sure they are unaware that for 
a growing seetion of the population, 
espeeially amongst the poor and 
the underelass in Britain, Franee, 
Germany, the US ... state eleetions 
do eonjure up the image of a ehoiee 
between worms, eoekroaehes and 
other ereepy animals. 

In Iran it is the Guardian Couneil 
that deeides who ean be ‘eleeted’ to 
high offiee, in aeeordanee with their 
allegianee to Shia Islam, keeping in 
mind the strength of their finaneial 
baekers. In Britain the seleetion of 
those who ean be eleeted to govern 
is far more eomplieated and subtle. 
Here, the eurrent state form of bour¬ 
geois parliamentary eapitalism is 
regulated by the eleetoral eommis- 
sion and its outeome depends almost 
entirely on the manipulations of the 
‘mereenary media’, all serving the 
interests of eapital, defending its 
wars and its borders. 

Sinee September 11 2001, west¬ 
ern European eountries and the 
United States have pursued wars in 
the Middle East, in Afghanistan and 
elsewhere in the name of this kind 
of parliamentary system of govern- 
anee. Its superiority is paraded as 
one of the main justifieations for 
wars - both external, against the 
peoples of the ‘third world’, but also 
internal, in the attaeks on the eivil 
liberties of immigrants and the poor. 
Yet in the birthplaee of parliamen¬ 
tary demoeraey, the UK, the elee¬ 
toral proeess holds no emaneipatory 
programme; it exeludes any dissent 
- the ehoiee will be between the bad 
and the worse - and a sizeable per- 
eentage of those eligible to vote will 
not do so. 

If we add to this the effeets of 
the eontinued saga of MPs’ ex¬ 
penses, the efforts of the eynieal 
and yet manipulating media and a 
servile intelligentsia, we begin to 
understand why the young show lit¬ 
tle interest in the eleetion, why so 
many voters remained undeeided 
until polling day and why televi¬ 
sion appearanees, gaffs and sound 
bites played sueh a erueial role in 
dramatieally altering the level of 
support for the main parties. 

On eleetion night the media pro- 
elaimed: “The nation has deeided.” 
Nothing ean be further from the 
truth. The 2010 eleetion showed 
disorientation on a national seale 
at a time of unpreeedented eeo- 
nomie erisis and war. In reality, 
in the words of Marxist philoso¬ 
pher Alan Badiou, what happens in 
sueh eleetions is that “Preferenees 
will be duly reeorded, in the pas¬ 


sive manner of a seismograph, but 
the proeess is one that by its nature 
exeludes any embodiments of dis¬ 
senting politieal will.”^ 

In eonfronting the inevitable de¬ 
spair that will follow, the left should 
eonsider some of its own mistakes 
in the way it intervened and what 
eould have been done to transform 
what was a state proeedure (seis¬ 
mograph reeording) into a politieal 
proeess: eolleetive aetion aiming for 
a new outeome - one that is eurrently 
repressed by the dominant order. 

Wars for 
democracy 

For the United States and its allies, 
the world vision of ‘demoeraey’ is 
inereasingly defined by war and the 
exelusion of others. To quote Badiou 
again, “The maintenanee of the ex¬ 
isting order with its gigantie dispari¬ 
ties has an irredueible military eom- 
ponent: the duality of the worlds of 
rieh and poor ean only be sustained 
by foree. This ereates a partieular 
dialeetie of war and fear. Our gov¬ 
ernments explain that they are wag¬ 
ing war abroad in order to proteet us 
from it at home.”^ 

Yet the left in the anti-war 
movement limited its intervention 
in the eurrent UK eleetions to the 
usual demands of withdrawal of 
troops from Afghanistan and an 
end to interventions in Iraq, Iran 
... It never pieked up on a more es¬ 
sential eoneept: our duty to prevent 
future military interventions and 
the export of a partieular produet 
- ‘western-style parliamentary free¬ 
dom’ - by invasion, oeeupation, use 
of imprisonment and torture. For 
the sake of demoeraey in the UK 
as well as the eountries of the pe¬ 
riphery we have a duty to present a 
eritique of this type of freedom that 
masquerades as demoeraey: parlia¬ 
mentarian eapitalism. 

The main aim of the eurrent elee¬ 
toral proeess, a state proeedure, is 
to maintain illusions in the eapital- 
ist ‘order’ - a system that disenfran- 
ehises ordinary eitizens and there¬ 
fore in the eurrent eontext plays a 
eonservative role. To partieipate in 
sueh eleetions is to support the sta¬ 
tus quo - unless one uses the oppor¬ 
tunity to ehallenge the proeess itself. 
The patronising attitude of western 
‘demoeraeies’ towards the third 
world helped the US and European 
governments, from Blair to Merkel 
to Sarkozy, to portray their ‘par¬ 
liamentary system’ as the ultimate 
form of ‘demoeraey’, a model to be 
eopied - or imposed - worldwide. 
Throughout the last few weeks, the 
British left’s interventions in these 
eleetions, eonseiously or inadvert¬ 
ently, propelled the same illusions 
about the supremaey of the western 
‘parliamentary’ system. 

I am not arguing that universal 
suffrage and the eleetoral-demoeratie 
system is repressive, but that the 
eurrent eleetoral proeess in Europe 
and the US is “ineorporated into 
a state form, that of eapitalo- 
parliamentarianism, appropriate for 
the maintenanee of the established 
order, and eonsequently serves a 
eonservative funetion. This ereates 
a further feeling of powerlessness: 
if ordinary eitizens have no handle 
on state deeision-making save the 
vote, it is hard to see what way for¬ 
ward there eould be for an emanei¬ 
patory polities.”^ 

The main task of the left is to 
expose the shorteomings of this pro¬ 
eedure and propose “emaneipatory” 


alternative forms of intervention in 
order to eombat the “feeling of pow¬ 
erlessness” and alienation. 

Elections and the 
media 

From the onset the British parlia¬ 
mentary eleetions of 2010 were an 
apolitieal proeess. None of the main 
eontenders elaimed to have any eon- 
vietions; there was no polities, no 
aim of ehallenging the existing order; 
there was little eonvietion in the slo¬ 
gans and programmes put forward. 
As for the organisations and eleetoral 
allianees of the left, they watered 
down their eleetion platforms to sueh 
an extent that one eould see little en¬ 
thusiasm or eonvietion amongst their 
eandidates. 

However, what turned this apo¬ 
litieal tragedy into a faree were the 
so-ealled ‘leaders’ debates’, heralded 
as the ultimate form of demoeratie 
examination. They were part of a 
Murdoeh initiative to widen the size 
of his media empire, dismantle the 
BBC, reduee the influenee of other 
terrestrial broadeast serviees and in- 
erease the politieal infiuenee of par¬ 
tieular seetions of North Atlantie fi- 
nanee eapital. The aim was elear: let 
us make sure there are no dissenting 
voiees in the west when the next war 
starts; let us silenee the liberal me¬ 
dia’s whinging about ‘eollateral dam¬ 
age’ and eivil liberties. Three middle 
aged men of medioere intelligenee 
and limited vision, eoaehed by ‘me¬ 
dia advisers’ (some former employ¬ 
ees of the said Murdoeh!), played the 
equivalent of a talent show in front of 
a television audienee, while ‘media 
pundits’ interpreted their ‘body lan¬ 
guage’, their eye eontaet with eam- 
era, the eolour of their shirt and ties 
and their hand gestures ... as if any of 
that mattered. 

The three men and the media 
agreed that lower taxes are good for 
everyone, the poor as well as the rieh; 
everyone employed by the publie 
seetor is paid far too mueh; privatisa¬ 
tion reduees eosts to manufaeturers, 
providers of serviees and eustomers; 
the unemployed or those getting siek 
benefit are thieves; MPs fiddling a 
few thousand pounds are small vil¬ 
lains, but eapitalists laundering bil¬ 
lion of pounds in tax havens are he¬ 
roes, espeeially if they are donors to 
one of the main parties; it is good for 
everyone that the base line for inher- 
itanee tax should be set at £1 million. 
No-one ehallenged the veraeity of 
sueh statements, and politieians of 
all the main parties duly eonformed 
to defend them. 

Migration 

When it eame to the eeonomy and 
immigration, the differenee between 
the three main parties was onee more 
so negligible that here again what 
mattered was style, not eontent. 
Irrespeetive of what they say in their 
manifestos, all the main parties are 
eommitted to a stringent eeonomie 
poliey (euts in publie spending, in- 
ereases in VAT, ete). As for immigra¬ 
tion and foreign workers, the three 
main parties, ineluding Labour, eom- 
peted with eaeh other about who has 
the toughest anti-migrant polieies and 
who will save this island from ‘for¬ 
eigners’ (here some seetions of the 
left - in partieular the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain and the 
Soeialist Party in England and Wales 
in No2EU) have not done mueh bet¬ 
ter in the past. 

The left eannot win on the issue of 
migration through half-hearted state¬ 


ments. Marxists should link it to the 
question of war. We should highlight 
poverty and destitution in the eoun¬ 
tries of the periphery to explain the 
relationship between eolonialism, 
imperialism, wars, refugees and mi¬ 
gration. In response to bigoted, rae- 
ist statements by politieians and the 
media the eall for no borders, for 
one world, should have been raised, 
as opposed to the eonservative state¬ 
ments of seetions of the British left, 
implying rights only for immigrants 
who are already here. Of eourse, 
it is important to stand for a united 
Europe, but we should also eampaign 
against everything that divides the 
rieh eapitalist eentre from the poor 
and devastated periphery. 

Here one is reminded of what 
Althusser ealled the “ideologieal 
state apparatus” (parties, eivil 
serviee, trade unions, the media), 
whose formulation and mobilisa¬ 
tion of eolleetive sentiments was 
all-important. The media, almost 
unanimously, deelared what should 
be the ‘popular’ position on issues 
sueh as war and immigration; the 
masses are to be edueated through 
a ‘deelaration of faets’. 

An example to 
follow? 

In the midst of this media frenzy, the 
rest of the world was supposed to 
wateh and learn. We are told that the 
‘expansion of demoeraey’ resulting 
from US wars has ehanged the map 
of the Middle East: the eleetion of 
Karzai in Kabul, of Maleki and Alawi 
in Baghdad are signs of progress, 
even though it was not pressure from 
below, but military invasion, that 
paved the way for it. 

The BBC Persian serviee is giving 
extensive eoverage to the UK elee¬ 
tions. The lesson for the ‘third world’ 
to learn is elear: ‘freedom’ ean only 
be aehieved through a parliamentary 
eapitalist system. Right on eue, on 
the eve of May 1, Iranian ‘reformist’ 
leader Mir-Hossein Moussavi told 
Iranian workers: “All your demands 
would have been answered if we had 
freedom” - and, of eourse, by that he 
did mean the ‘reformist’ Islamist ver¬ 
sion of bourgeois eleetions. 

For the working elass and the rev¬ 
olutionary left the eonsequenees of 
the eleetions are in many ways pre- 
dietable. Even if Labour remains in 
power, albeit in allianee with Liberal 
Demoerats, it will mark the begin¬ 
ning of another series of setbaeks for 
the working elass. 

The eleetoral allianees of the left, 
ineluding the Trade Unionist and 
Soeialist Coalition, presented a very 
limited horizon of reforms, all within 
the eonfines of the above, and were 
always unlikely to gain any support 
beyond the limited milieu of aetivists 
and supporters of the organisations 
involved. Given the apathy of large 
seetions of the population, espeeially 
the working elass, towards these elee¬ 
tions, it is time to question this last 
saered eow of bourgeois demoeraey - 
not just for the sake of demoeraey in 
Britain, but also in pursuing the inter¬ 
ests of the working elass worldwide. 

Eleetions are a good time to re¬ 
assert some basie politieal ideas. 
The left eould have put forward 
the proposition that the subordina¬ 
tion of labour to the dominant elass, 
maintained in power by eorrupt 
parliamentarians in an eeonomy or¬ 
ganised by ineompetent eeonomists 
and bankers, is not the ideal politi¬ 
eal system. Mike Maenair’s artieles 
in the Weekly Worker have done this 


brilliantly, but his is a minority voiee 
amongst the British left. 

The main problem with the pro¬ 
grammes proposed by Tuse, the CPB, 
Respeet, ete is that they start from an 
analytie agreement of the world as it 
is today and propose improvements 
within the existing system. I would 
argue that a eommunist intervention 
must ehallenge the very existenee of 
our eurrent world order, the exist¬ 
enee of two worlds. The Tuse mani¬ 
festo’s international statement is a 
remarkable example of the poverty 
of left’s vision regarding the war: 
“Bring home all British troops from 
Afghanistan immediately - no more 
wars for resourees ... An independent 
foreign poliey, based on international 
solidarity - no more being a US poo¬ 
dle, no moves towards a eapitalist, 
militarist United States of Europe, 
no Lisbon Treaty.” One eould deduee 
from this that eapitalist wars are OK 
as long as they are not for resourees 
or if the British government is not 
tailing US poliey. 

At a time when eapitalism boasts 
about a single global eeonomy link¬ 
ing individual eompanies, banks and 
state institutions, but the reality is of 
a world of divided peoples and na¬ 
tions, eommunists propose the only 
serious alternative. We must proelaim 
that all humans belong to same world. 
That they are not objeets or eommodi- 
ties. However different they are in 
terms of language, dress, religion, food 
and edueation, they must have the right 
to live and work where they wish. After 
all, at least six million British eitizens 
live and work outside the UK. 

The first eonsequenee of sueh a 
position is that bombing eivilians in 
Iraq or Afghanistan for the sake of sav¬ 
ing lives in London or New York is a 
stupid idea. The seeond eonsequenee 
would be to eampaign for a world with 
no borders. As far as immigration in 
eoneemed, there is no halfway house. 
As soon as you aeeept the eapitalist 
state’s arguments about immigration, 
all you ean do is talk of ‘more humane’ 
means of eontrol - and that means mak¬ 
ing even ‘immigrants already here’ feel 
unweleome. 

I am not advoeating heroism at elee¬ 
tion times. In my youth and through¬ 
out my time in the Fedayeen we were 
told that heroism was the single most 
important revolutionary eharaeteris- 
tie. However, most what we did was 
neither eourageous nor revolutionary. 
On the eontrary our aetions were of¬ 
ten expressions of impatienee. Being 
a revolutionary is tougher than being 
heroie: it requires showing eourage 
and often implies putting forward un¬ 
popular, difiieult arguments. It is to eall 
for ‘the impossible’ as the only realistie 
solution. 

As far as these eleetions were eon¬ 
eemed, it took eourage to denounee 
the fundamental basis on whieh the 
parliamentary system sustains the mle 
of eapital, to eall it a sham, to proelaim 
with no reservations slogans for a dif¬ 
ferent world, a world with no borders, a 
world with no wars, and to deelare that 
sueh a world eannot exist as long as 
there is exploitation of human labour. 

That meant ealling for the elimina¬ 
tion of inequality, an end to the division 
of labour, the abolition of all inherit- 
anee and the supersession of eapital¬ 
ism# 

Yassamine Mather 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. A Badiou Sarkozy: de quoi est- 
il le nom? Paris 2008. 

2. A Badiou, ‘L’hypothese com- 
muniste’ Circonstances Vol 5. 

3. Ibid. 
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BROWN’S GAFFE 


They all scapegoat migrants 

The reaction to Gordon Brown’s attack on the ‘bigoted’ Gillian Duffy demonstrates the depth and 
breadth of the national chauvinist consensus, argues Eddie Ford 


^^uite clearly, large seetions of 
H ■ British soeiety feel deep-seat- 
^ited inseeurity. Angry, atom¬ 
ised, oeaten and demoralised, they 
are fearful about the future - quite 
rightly so, with the entire politieal es¬ 
tablishment eommitted to deep euts 
in publie spending and austerity. The 
global finaneial erisis eontinues to 
wreak soeial-eeonomie havoe - just 
ask Greek workers - and, of eourse, it 
is ordinary workers who have to pay 
the priee, not the eapitalist elass or 
the bankers/speeulators. So the pain 
will eome - the question just being, 
how mueh and when? 

Squeezed and threatened by the 
reality of mass unemployment, pov¬ 
erty, soeial deprivation and gross in¬ 
equality - and a shrinking budget for 
transport, loeal authorities, soeial 
seeurity, ete - it is inevitable that 
people will seek someone or some¬ 
thing to blame. However, tragieally 
and eriminally, as things stand now, 
there is no viable progressive alter¬ 
native eapable of persuading mil¬ 
lions where the blame belongs - at 
the door of the system of eapital 
itself. In the absenee of sueh an al¬ 
ternative fighting for universal hu¬ 
man liberation, easily identifiable 
seapegoats will be found. Like im¬ 
migrants and asylum-seekers. 

Therefore to very many ordinary 
workers the idea of eontinued mass 
migration to Britain, if not any mi¬ 
gration whatsoever, seems like ir¬ 
rational lunaey. Every new migrant 
surely means another job lost or 
another eouneil house gone - or so 
they think, eneouraged by a perni- 
eious rightwing press and by gen¬ 
eral peer pressure (your mates down 
the pub, ete). Henee the plain but 
unfortunate faet is that anti-migrant 
sentiments - to one degree of viru- 
lenee or another - are widespread: 
indeed, have long aequired the sta¬ 
tus of ‘eommon sense’. 

Of eourse, anti-migrant prejudiee 
does not straightforwardly translate 
into raeism. After all, immigration 
eontrols (just like eapitalism) are 
not inherently raeist - as some left¬ 
ists are dogmatieally and rather stu¬ 
pidly inelined to argue. Indeed, the 
British state itself - whieh poliees 
and enforees immigration eontrols, 
like all states - is now institution¬ 
ally an^/-raeist, with the mythology 
of a plueky Albion under Winston 
Churehill leading a demoeratie eru- 
sade against faseism/Nazism now 
forming an essential part of its reeon- 
figured post-World War II ideology. 
Raeism, faseism, Nazism - all are 
presented as very ‘unBritish’ phe¬ 
nomena. In eountless films, dramas, 
sehool textbooks, solemn newspaper 
editorials, holoeaust memorial days, 
and so on. 

However, this establishment, 
top-down anti-raeism is eombined 
with British nationalism, or nation¬ 
al ehauvinism. All of us, brown or 
white - Mr Smith or Mrs Patel - are 
meant to be equal under the British 
fiag: all of us must pull together in 
the ‘national interest’ - whieh means 
defining ourselves against ‘the other’ 
- Poles, Somalis, Chinese, Afghans, 
Iranians, ete. These are ‘our’ eom- 
petitors and rivals in the rapaeious, 
dog-eat-dog world market plaee. 
Therefore we need to proteet ‘our 
own’. Whieh, of eourse, is why we 
need “British jobs for British work¬ 
ers”, as Gordon Brown put it in his 
2007 address to the GMB union - 
a position, it almost goes without 



saying, heartily endorsed by David 
Cameron and enthusiastieally quot¬ 
ed by the British National Party in 
its general eleetion manifesto. 

This provides the eontext with 
whieh to understand Gordon 
Brown’s now legendary eneounter 
in Roehdale last week with Gillian 
Duffy - instantly, and rather tire- 
somely, dubbed ‘bigotgate’. Some 
have even eruelly suggested that 
Brown’s “bigoted woman” remark 
eould have been “the shortest sui- 
eide note in history”, an ‘eleetion 
elineher’. Whether this was an aeeu- 
rate observation is unelear. But one 
thing that ean be said with absolutely 
eertainly is that Gordon Brown, and 
doubtless every Labour supporter in 
the eountry, dearly wish that they 
eould step into a time maehine and 
get him to take off that miero- 
phone after his meeting with 
the 65-year-old widow and 
grandmother. 

Gillian Duffy is a 
proudly self-proelaimed 
“ordinary woman”. She 
worked for Roehdale 
eouneil for 30 years with 
vulnerable and disabled 
ehildren. By her own ae- 
eount, she had 
three things 


e- 


“drummed” into her very early - edu- 
eation, the health serviee and “look¬ 
ing after people who are vulnerable”. 
More to the point, at least for Gordon 
Brown, she - just like all her family 
- is a Labour “ordinary woman”. To 
the extent that she reealls her father 
regularly belting out the ‘The red 
fiag’ when she was a teenager. 

As for the aetual exehange be¬ 
tween Brown and Duffy, readers 
will no doubt be familiar with it in 
almost exerueiating detail - thanks 
to the rolling, non-stop, media treat¬ 
ment. Well, a good story is a good 
story and the faseinatingly grisly 
sight of a prime minister being ex¬ 
posed in almost ‘real time’ as a two- 
faeed hypoerite thanks to that mi- 
erophone - and then foreed to eat an 
enormous helping of humble pie 
and issue a grovelling per¬ 
sonal apology - makes 
for very good eopy. 
Over and over again. 

In their four- 
minute eonversation, 
Duffy expressed her 
eoneerns about the 
high taxes she pays, 
unemployment, govern¬ 
ment debt and, beeause 
she has two young 
grandehildren, 
student 
loans. She 
then re- 




marked that you “ean’t say anything 
about the immigrants ... all these 
eastern Europeans what are eoming 
in, where are they fioeking from?” 

After replying that, while a million 
people might have eome to Britain 
from Europe, it was equally the ease 
that a million British people have 
gone to Europe - “you do know that 
there’s a lot of British people staying 
in Europe as well?” - Brown ends 
the brief meeting by eongratulating 
Duffy on her ehoiee of red jaeket and 
praising her for being a “very good” 
woman: “You have served your eom- 
munity all your life,” he told her. 

However, of eourse, there was a 
different, eontemptuous, reaetion 
inside the ‘privaey’ of the prime 
ministerial Jaguar. With Brown 
blurting out, “That was a disaster” 
and eomplaining that his advisors 
“should never have put me with that 
woman” - and, most notoriously of 
all, deseribed Duffy as “just a sort of 
bigoted woman” who “said she used 
to be Labour” - Brown, for some 
reason, found this idea “just ridieu- 
lous”. His horrified reaetion to the 
meeting gives us an insight into the 
elitist mindset of an establishment 
politieian - as elearly the experienee 
of meeting an ordinary person who 
wanted to engage him in some sort of 
debate, however truneated or partial, 
had evidently rattled him. 

Upon being made aware by his 
horrified spin-doetors that his petu¬ 
lant and bad-tempered outburst had 
been broadeast to the nation, eourtesy 
of a gleeful media. Brown deelared 
- no doubt genuinely - that he was 
“mortified” to find himself in sueh a 
situation and interrupted his paeked 
sehedule to make a publie pilgrimage 
to Duff’s modest abode in Roehdale. 
After disappearing to undertake his 
40-minute eonversation and apology 
to Duffy, he re-emerged to announee 
that he was a “penitent sinner”. And 
the rest of the day was spent engaged 
in various other humiliating exereis- 
es in mea culpa reeantation, eulmi- 
nating in an obsequious open letter 
to Labour Party members - where he 
eonfessed to having “weaknesses” as 
well as strengths and how we all “do 
things we regret” now and again. 

“The worst thing about today,” 
he wrote, was the “hurt I eaused to 
Mrs Duffy” - the very “kind of per¬ 
son I eame into polities to serve”. 
But for all that, despite the speetae- 
ular gaffe, he hoped that “tomorrow 
you see onee more someone not just 
proud to be your leader” but “who 
understands the eeonomie ehalleng- 
es we faee” - and knows “how to 
meet them” and “how that improves 
the lives of ordinary families all 
around Britain”. 

Of eourse, the Tory press had a 
field day - maybe David Cameron 
ean seore an outright vietory after 
all! So into full-on rightwing populist 
mode. Aeeordingly, The Sun head¬ 
line erowed, “Brown toast” - and 
reeounted the exploits of the “feisty” 
“earing gran”, the “salt of the earth”. 
An editorial pieee thundered how 
the “uneleeted” prime minister is 
“perpetually on the hunt for some¬ 
one else to blame”, but we have just 
seen the real faee of the “phone¬ 
throwing, pen-stabbing raging bull” 
that is Gordon Brown. For Labour 
“party bosses”, it observed, not en¬ 
tirely ineorreetly, Duffy and millions 
of other lifelong Labour supporters 
in strongholds like Roehdale “are no 
better than voting fodder” {The Sun 


April 29). 

The Sun eut straight to the ehase, 
offering the opinion that “anyone 
who dares question Labour’s deeision 
to wave five million migrants into 
overerowded Britain in eight years is 
automatieally ‘raeist’” - like Duffy, 
we are meant to presume. Brown’s 
“abuse” was “aimed at every voter 
who shares her eoneem”: whieh is, 
“You are all bigoted”. Making its 
ehauvinist premise even more ex- 
plieit. The Sun righteously eoneludes: 
“The Labour Party has been eaught 
red-handed, seeretly and deliberately 
ehanging the faee of Britain without 
permission. It deserves all it gets. 
But Mr Brown’s words will also turn 
a toxie toreh on would-be king-mak¬ 
er Niek Clegg. The Lib Dem leader 
wants to lure millions more illegals 
by offering an amnesty. If voters are 
paying attention, Mr Clegg might not 
be the man who pieks our next prime 
minister after all.” 

Obviously the Daily Mail wanted 
to get in on the anti-Brown aet too, 
with Stephen Glover stating, “If this 
woman’s a bigot then I’m proud to 
be one too.” He even ventured the 
thought that she “might almost have 
been pieked out by divine providenee 
as the perfeet representative of all 
those whose eoneerns are ignored” 
by Brown and the “doubtless vast 
swathes of the metropolitan elite who 
rule this eountry” - those who look 
down with “iey disdain” at the “un¬ 
fashionable eoneerns” of the “little 
people” {Daily Mail April 29). 

Now, we are obliged to point out 
that Duffy’s remark about “fioek¬ 
ing” eastern Europeans did indeed 
express bigotry or, put another way, 
ehauvinist prejudiee. Perhaps they 
were even reminiseent, you eould ar¬ 
gue, of Margaret Thateher’s infamous 
January 1978 World in action inter¬ 
view, where she talked about how 
the British people are “afraid” that 
the eountry might be “swamped by 
people with a different eulture” - thus 
undereutting eleetoral support for the 
then resurgent National Front. 

But the plain faet of the matter is 
that Duffy’s eomments differ in no es¬ 
sential way from Brown’s own “British 
jobs for British workers”. Rather, in 
reality he helped to sow bigoted ideas, 
along with all the other mainstream 
politieians who have promised to ‘get 
tough on the illegals’ - are we supposed 
to forget the speetaele of Brown and 
David Cameron during the leaders’ de¬ 
bate rounding on Niek Clegg in order 
to denounee the Liberal Demoerats’ 
proposal to offer an amnesty to some 
illegal migrants? Not that the ‘niee’ 
Niek Clegg would behave any differ¬ 
ently from his two rivals if he were to 
find himself in a governmental posi¬ 
tion. Over the years we have witnessed 
a grotesque Duteh auetion of bourgeois 
politieians outbidding eaeh other in de¬ 
manding strieter and strieter eontrols 
over immigration, Gordon Brown be¬ 
ing no exeeption. 

We in the CPGB eall for the aboli¬ 
tion of immigration eontrols and ada¬ 
mantly oppose anything whieh seeks 
to stigmatise or seapegoat migrant 
workers. The real eause of unemploy¬ 
ment, poverty, poor housing, ete is not 
‘foreigners’ taking British jobs, but the 
irrational and dysfunetional eapitalist 
system - where power and wealth is 
eoneentrated in the hands of a tiny 
number of people, free of demoeratie 
eontrol and aeeountability • 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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MANIFESTOS _ 

The left and the 2010 

What programmes, manifestos and polieies did the left offer on May 6? Our ehart shows that, eompared to 
to recreate old Labour 


Group* 

Democracy 

Immigration 

Europe 

Imperialism 

Tusc 

No demands. 

• Defend the right to asylum. 

• No scapegoating of migrant 
workers. 

No moves towards a capitalist, 
militarist United States of 
Europe, no Lisbon Treaty. 

• Bring home all British troops from Afghanistan 
immediately - no more wars for resources. 

• No more spending on a new generation of nuclear 
weapons, huge aircraft carriers or irrelevant 
Euroflghters - convert arms spending into socially 
useful products and services. 

• An independent foreign policy, based on 
international solidarity - no more being a US poodle. 

LRC 

Democracy should mean more than signing away 
your vote every four or five years. 

The criminalisation of migrants, 
subjecting them to the same kind 
of police raids and detention that 
is usually reserved for terrorist 
suspects, is racist, inhumane and 
perpetuates racist attitudes. 

No demands. 

• Immediately withdraw from Afghanistan and make 
reparations to the peoples of Iraq and Afghanistan. 

• Trident replacement is a waste of money and 
resources. 

• Fight to withdraw the UK from the international 
arms trade. 

Resp^t 

For a House of Commons elected by proportional 
representation. 

• The defence of the rights of 
refugees and asylum-seekers. 

• Opposition to the European 
Union’s ‘Fortress Europe’ 
policies. 

We will strongly oppose the 
anti-European xenophobic right 
wing in any Euro referendum. 
But we oppose the ‘stability 
pact’ that the European Union 
seeks to impose on all those 
who join the euro. 

• An end to the war and occupation in Iraq. 

• We will not join any further imperialist wars. 

• Support for the people of Palestine and opposition 
to the apartheid system that oppresses them. 

CPB 

• The break-up of the millionaire media 
monopolies in Britain, with measures to ensure 
genuinely free, diverse and inclusive media. 

• Maximum devolution of economic, legislative 
and financial powers to the Scottish parliament and 
Welsh national assembly. 

• The repeal of racist asylum, 
immigration and nationality 
laws and their replacement by 
measures which reflect our 
international and humanitarian 
commitments - including the 
right of asylum-seekers to work. 

• An amnesty for all illegal 
immigrants and overstayers 
and their integration into 
the economy, employment 
rights and the tax and national 
insurance system. 

• Communists argue that the 

EU cannot be reformed from 
within because its treaties and 
institutions have been designed 
and entrenched to prevent 
real democratisation and 
progressive policies. 

• The peoples of Britain 
should exert their popular 
sovereignty against EU 
monopoly capitalist policies 
and prepare to withdraw from 
the EU in favour of free and 
equal relations with all nations 
around the globe. 

• The unilateral abolition of Britain’s nuclear 
weapons, no Trident replacement. 

• Reduction of British military expenditure to the 
average European share of GDP. 

• Major restrictions on British arms exports, 
especially to reactionary and repressive regimes. 

• Immediate withdrawal from Nato and the closure 
of all US military bases in Britain. 

WP 

& 

Lnf ue Iqf Ik 
Ftflli IntemdiaiUF 

• Abolish the monarchy and the titles and 
privileges of the aristocracy. 

• Abolish the House of Lords. 

• Single house of parliament elected by PR. 

• MPs to receive only the average wage of a skilled 
worker. 

• Abolish MIS, MI6 and the secret police. 

• Juries for criminal trials. 

• Elect all judges. 

• Votes at 16. 

• Citizenship rights for all. 

• Let asylum-seekers work. 

No demands. 

• Immediate withdawal of British forces from Af¬ 
ghanistan and Iraq. 

• End the British government’s support for Israel and 
its oppression of the Palestinians. 

SLP 

• MPs to receiving only the average worker’s 
wage. 

• Abolish the unelected, undemocratic House of 
Lords and introduce a democratically elected head 
of state. 

• Establish a voting system based upon 
proportional representation which ensures that 
democratic, socialist principles are part of the 
electoral, representative process at all levels. 

No demands. 

Withdrawal from the Euro¬ 
pean Union. 

• Cancel the Trident nuclear programme. 

• Opposition to aggression or interference by any 
country or group of countries in the affairs of a 
sovereign nation whose internal affairs should be 
determined by its own people. 

• Withdraw all British forces from overseas, cut 
our defence budget by two-thirds, and plough the 
billions released into the NHS and rebuilding the 
economy. 

AWL 

Workers' 

• Abolish the monarchy and the House of Lords. 

• Put all MPs on a worker’s wage, with properly- 
vetted expenses. 

Fight for asylum and 
immigration rights - no one is 
illegal! 

British bosses are our enemies, 
workers in other countries 
are our allies. Unite with 
workers across Europe and the 
world; flght to level up wages, 
conditions, services and rights. 

• On the evidence, sending troops to Afghanistan 
does more harm than good; they should be 
withdrawn. 

• Cut arms spending; scrap the Trident replacement. 

CPGB 

•Abolition of the monarchy and the House of 

Lords, and a single-chamber parliament with 
proportional representation, annual elections and 
MPs’ salaries set at the level of a skilled worker. 

• No to the presidential prime minister. 

• End prime ministerial appointment of ministers 
and all other forms of prime ministerial patronage. 

• Disband MIS, MI6, special branch and the entire 
secret state apparatus. 

• For local democracy. Service provision, 
planning, tax raising, law enforcement and funding 
allocation to be radically devolved downwards as 
far as possible and appropriate: to ward, borough, 
city and county levels. 

• Abolish all immigration 
controls. 

• The right to speak and 
be educated in one’s own 
language. The right to conduct 
correspondence with the state in 
one’s own language. 

• The right to learn English 
for all migrant workers and 
their families. Employers must 
provide language courses. 

• The right to become citizens 
with full social and political 
rights for all workers who have 
resided in the country for six 
months. 

• Abolish the EU commission. 

• Abolish the council of 
ministers. 

• Power to the EU parliament. 

• For a democratically 
controlled European Central 
Bank. 

• Towards indivisible Euro¬ 
pean unity 

• Communists oppose all imperialist wars, military 
alliances and occupations. 

• We also reject nuclear, biological and other such 
weapons of mass destruction as inherently inhuman. 


*Tusc - Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition. LRC - Labour Representation Committee. CPB - Communist Party of Britain. WP - Workers Power (‘The anti-capitalists’). SLP - Socialist Labour Party. 
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general election 

the CPGB’s Draft programme, there is a distinet laek of vision, a national narrowness and a morbid desire 


Minimum wage 

Women 

The capitalist state 

Socialism 

A minimum wage set at half 
average adult male earnings, 
with no exemptions. 

Ensure women have genuinely equal rights and pay. 

Defend our liberties and make police and 
security democratically accountable. 

For a democratic socialist society run in the 
interests of the people, not the millionaires. 

For democratic public ownership of the 
major companies and banks that dominate 
the economy, so that production and services 
can be planned to meet the needs of all and to 
protect the environment. 

There should be a minimum 
wage that provides a decent 
standard. 

• Universal publicly-funded childcare. 

• Mandatory pay audits to expose discrimination. 

Police powers to detain suspects without 
charge should be repealed. 

The only way to deliver social justice is 
through an economy driven by delivering for 
people, not for profit. 

Raise the minimum wage to 
the European Union Decency 
threshold of £7.40 an hour. 

Opposition to all forms of discrimination based on race, gender, 
ethnicity, religious beliefs (or lack of them), sexual orientation, 
disabilities, national origin or citizenship. 

No demands. 

We want a world in which the democratic 
demands of the people are carried out; a world 
based on need, not profit; a world where 
solidarity rather than self-interest is the spirit 
of the age. 

An immediate increase in the 
national minimum wage to 
the level of half median male 
earnings, irrespective of age, 
rising to two-thirds. 

• Improved rights and access to abortion. 

• Equal state pensions and pension rights. 

• Statutory pay audits. 

• Affordable childcare including pre-school, after-school and 
holiday provision. 

An extension of democratic control over 
British police and intelligence services. 

Our aim is to achieve a socialist Britain in 
which the means of production, distribution 
and exchange will be socially owned, to be 
utilised in a democratic, planned way for the 
benefit of all. 

£9/hour. 

• Equal pay for work of equal value - level up women’s wages. 

• Free abortion on demand - in confidence. 

• Free, 24-hour, community-run childcare services. 

• Quick and easy divorce on the request of one partner. 

• Universal support for low-income families regardless of 
whether there are two parents, one parent, married or single - no 
to Cameron’s ‘marriage allowance’. 

• Jail killer police. 

• Freedom of assembly - stop police 
repression of protests, demonstrations and 
activists. 

A revolution of the working class in Britain 
would be a beacon of light to all those 
internationally suffering under the pain and 
hardship of capitalism. 

No demands. 

Establish that women are treated equally with men in all respects, 
particularly as far as pay and conditions at work are concerned 
and to prohibit by law any discrimination against women in any 
way. 

Promote the right to freedom of assembly, 
movement, speech and association, and 
enshrine in law the words and principles of 
the United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights and International Labour Organisation 
conventions. 

Abolish capitalism and replace it with a 
socialist system, whose institutions represent 
and are democratically controlled by and 
accountable to the people as a whole. 

• No to wage cuts, for wages 
that rise at least in line with 
inflation. 

• A minimum wage of £9 an 
hour without exceptions. 

• Extend social provision instead of making cuts which put social 
burdens back on ‘caring’ women. 

• Trade union and political action for equal pay. 

• Defend and extend abortion rights and provisions. For abortion 
on demand. 

• Defend civil liberties and the right to 
protest. 

• Measures to weaken the police as a bosses’ 
assault force, including local democratic 
accountability. 

AWL want to see capitalism replaced with a 
socialist society run in the interests of people, 
not profit. 

• A minimum net wage to 
reflect the value of unskilled 
labour-power. This to be 
decided on the basis of what 
is needed to physically and 
culturally reproduce the 
worker and one child. 

• The minimum wage to 
be used in the calculation 
of benefits, pensions and 
student grants. 

• Open 24-hour creches and kindergartens to facilitate full 
participation in social life outside the home. 

• Open high-quality canteens with cheap prices. Establish laundry 
and house-cleaning services undertaken by local authorities and 
the state. 

• Fully paid maternity leave three months before and six months 
after giving birth. The partner to be provided with six months’ 
fully paid paternity leave - three months of which should be 
compulsory - to encourage equality and bonding with the child. 

• Free abortion and contraception on demand. 

• Maximum six-hour working day for all nursing mothers. 

• Decriminalisation of prostitution so as to remove it from 
criminal control. Prostitutes to be provided with special 
healthcare and other services to reduce the dangers they confront. 

• Measures must be put in place to give prostitutes wider social 
opportunities. 

• Communists are against the standing army 
and for the armed people. This principle will 
never be realised voluntarily by the capitalist 
state. It has to be won, in the first place by 
the working class developing its own militia. 

• There must be full trade union and 
democratic rights, including the right to form 
bodies such as soldiers’ councils. 

• The privileges of the officer caste must be 
abolished. Officers must be elected. Workers 
in uniform must become the allies of the 
masses in struggle. 

• The people have the right to bear arms and 
defend themselves. 

Socialism and democracy are inseparable. 

The rule by the majority is in the first place 
attained by the truly mass, truly democratic 
breaking apart of the bourgeois state and its 
replacement by the extreme democracy of the 
working class. 

To begin with, certain functions of he 
state and administration remain the sphere of 
specialists. Our aim is not rule by a stratum 
of specialists (that is, bureaucracy - an 
alienated form of organisation) in the name 
of the majority. Rather rule by the majority 
itself. The extension of democracy against 
bureaucracy is therefore a principal form of 
class struggle. 


AWL - Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. CPGB - Communist Party of Great Britain. 
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DEBATE 


Banksters versus the people 

Steve Freeman looks back at the election campaign in Bermondsey and Southwark, where he stood as 
an independent socialist 


W riting before the general 
election votes are cast or 
counted, I think it might 
be useful to review our eampaign. 
Why did I deeide to stand in the 
first plaee? What was the politieal 
message of the eampaign and what 
have we learnt about the state of 
publie opinion? 

In the first plaee it was hard to 
get onto the ballot paper. My aim 
was to be a eandidate for the newly 
formed Trade Unionist and Soeialist 
Coalition. But I got no support from 
Tuse. This was a setbaek whieh ere- 
ated divisions and greatly weakened 
my eampaign. The CPGB offered to 
stand three eandidates for Tuse and 
when this was refused the CPGB de- 
eided not to mount an independent 
eleetion eampaign. Without CPGB 
resourees it was a mueh greater 
handieap for me and more or less de¬ 
railed the eampaign before we even 
left the station. 

However, in the eourse of the 
elass struggle many things are sent 
to defeat us and we have to do our 
best to overeome them. In any ease 
my objeetives were very limited. 
First, it was to strengthen the trade 
union struggle to defend South Bank 
University by raising politieal argu¬ 
ments. Seeond, it was to ereate a lo- 
eal organisation for trade unionists 
and soeialists. 

Neither of these two objeetives 
requires the eleetion eampaign to 
win any votes. Even with no votes 
we ean aehieve these objeetives. But 
we will not know whether we have 
done so for weeks or months. In the 
Bermondsey and Old Southwark 
eonstitueney there is no soeialist or¬ 
ganisation. So there is no means of 
organising the soeialist ease and no 
means of getting votes. 

Defend South 
Bank 

London South Bank University is a 
major workplaee, with over 2,000 
staff and 23,000 students loeated 
in the eonstitueney. The trade un¬ 
ions (UCU, GMB and Unison) have 
been engaged in a low-level fight 
to defend eolleetive bargaining and 
national pay awards. The eleetion 
eampaign was aimed at raising the 
argument to a higher level and eon- 
neeting with students. 

The eampaign argued that LSBU 
faeed three major threats: a tsunami 
of spending euts, redundaneies, pay 
freezes and inereases in fees; a eor- 
porate plan subtitled ‘Putting students 
first’; and the danger of inereased rae- 
ism, as the reeession and rising unem¬ 
ployment finds seapegoats in immi¬ 
grants and Muslims, ete. Blaming for¬ 
eigners and immigrants for our woes 
is a very dangerous situation and will 
benefit the British National Party. 

Our eleetion eampaign website 
earries three slogans: “Put people 
first”, “Make the banksters pay” and 
“For a people’s parliament, not a 
House of Thieves”. Even something 
anodyne like “Put people first” is dif¬ 
ferent from putting white people first 
or putting students first and the so- 
ealled ‘eustomer eare’ ideology. 

These general slogans have to relate 
to eonerete arguments eonneeted with 
popular and working elass experienee 
about the erisis and the role of banks, 
the City, the government and parlia¬ 
ment. In Greeee workers are taking a 
militant stand in defenee of the publie 
seetor pay. Greek trade union reps on 
TV always emphasise that workers 


did not ereate the publie spending eri¬ 
sis. It was down to the politieians. So 
the argument about who is to blame is 
a eentral question for workers. 

Banksters 

What to do about the banks is one the 
politieians avoid as mueh as possi¬ 
ble. With 2.45 million people unem¬ 
ployed, the eeonomy is not produeing 
enough and not ereating enough jobs. 
One answer would be to invest more, 
spend more on edueation, health, 
housing and transport, and eut taxes, 
espeeially on low-ineome families. If 
this infiates away the national debt it 
will eost the banks. 

There is a huge amount of waste 
from various politieal projeets, sueh 
as Trident, estimated at £100 billion, 
the war in Afghanistan, interest pay¬ 
ments of £42 billion to the banks and 
£50-£100 billion in uneolleeted taxes 
and tax avoidanee sehemes. But the 
banks see this waste as an investment 
or benefit for them. They want the 
working elass to pay. With the eur- 
rent government defied of £167 bil¬ 
lion this year alone, the estimated 
eost for eaeh adult is £148,000. 

The banks are private businesses 
whose prime aim is profit. Their ex- 
eeutives are the bueeaneers of mod¬ 
em eapitalism. Loan sharking, gam¬ 
bling, speeulation, robbery and plun¬ 
der, fraud and swindling are among 
the blaek arts of private banking. 
Ferdinand Peeora, the ehief eoun- 
sel to the US Senate Committee on 
Banking in the early 1930s eoined the 
term ‘bankster’. The eombination of 
‘banker’ and ‘gangster’ deseribed the 
behaviour of the top bankers before 
the great Wall Street erash in 1929. 

British banks have their own bank¬ 
sters direeting operations. Barelay’s 
president Bob Diamond reeeived a 
£63.3 million pay paekage in Mareh 
2010 {Daily Mail Mareh 20). Sir Fred 
‘the shred’ Goodwin was ehief exeeu- 
tive of the Royal Bank of Seotland 
(RBS), when it made losses of £24.1 
billion in 2008 and he was paid off 
with a £700,000 per year pension. Erie 
Daniels, ehief bankster of the Lloyds- 
TSB and HBOS group, reeeived a pay 
and bonus deal worth up to £6.8 mil¬ 
lion this year to top up his £1.12 mil¬ 
lion annual salary. He told employees 
that the bank faeed “very, very few 
restrietions”. All thanks to the injee- 
tion of up to £5.5 billion of taxpayers’ 
funds {Daily Mail Mareh 26). 

During the eleetion the spotlight 
fell on Goldman Saehs, the US bank 
aeeused of fraud by the US Seeurities 
and Exehange Commission. 
Goldman eneouraged elients 
to invest in seeurities, with¬ 
holding emeial informa¬ 
tion and betting against its 
own reeommended deal. 

Investors lost $1 billion, but 
Goldman took $15-$20 mil¬ 
lion in fees {Financial Times 
April 19). 

The British eeonomy is 
espeeially vulnerable 
to a banking 
eollapse. The 



City is one of the world’s major finan- 
eial eentres, responsible for about 8% 
of the eountry’s output. In the bubble 
years from 2001 to 2007 bank assets 
doubled to £6 trillion. The amount of 
taxpayers’ money needed to prop this 
up was enormous. 

None of the three main parties 
want mueh attention foeused on what 
went wrong and who was responsi¬ 
ble. All their polieies eoneentrate on 
making the people pay through euts 
in publie spending and tax inereases. 

Great bankster 
robbery 

The private ownership of the banks 
leaves immense power in the hands 
of banksters. It enables them to hold 
the eountry to ransom, threatening 
to go on strike by withholding vi¬ 
tal finanee. Would a eountry faeing 
bankruptey like Greeee or the UK 
be helped by interest-free loans or 
a ‘holiday’ from interest payments? 
Not when dealing with the interna¬ 
tional loan sharks. Smelling blood, 
they are eireulating around the Greek 
islands demanding more and more. 

The sharks have been demand¬ 
ing 7.45% interest. This is rising to 
around 9%. The Eurozone (Germany 
and Franee) have stepped in to offer 
£26.4 billion at 5% {Financial Times 
April 12). If the Greek workers are 
serewed too hard, too quiekly, there 
eould be a politieal erisis or even 
some sort of revolution against banks. 
This eould spread into other eoun- 
tries. The Greek workers have thus 
eonvineed the German banks to eome 
up with a better offer! Currently the 
UK is paying £42 billion in interest 
payment to banks. This is expeeted to 
rise to £78.8 billion by 2014-15. The 
serew is being turned ever tighter. 

At the eore of the great bankster 
robbery is the allianee between the 
City and Wall Street. This underpins 
foreign poliey, sueh as the invasion 
of Iraq, the war in Afghanistan and 
the threat of military aetion with 
Israel against the Iranian Islamie 
Republie. This allianee enables the 
British erown to play at super-power 
polities by wasting billions on paying 
the US for a useless Trident weapons 
systems that ean only be fired with 
US permission. 

In eeonomie poliey the UK and 
the US have promoted the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘free market’ model of eeo¬ 
nomie s. It meant ‘light 
toueh’ (or next to 
zero) regulation 
of the banks. UK 
banks got a big¬ 
ger share of 
US toxie 
subprime 
mortgage 
debt. With 
the support 
of US banks 
the City be- 
eame the most 
bloated part of 
the UK eeonomy. 
UK banks were hit 
harder than the 
other European 
banks and the 



reeession bit deeper. 

Regulatory failure 

Powerful banks not only dominate 
finanee and the eeonomy, but exert 
powerful infiuenee at the heart of gov¬ 
ernment. Their interests hold sway 
with the Bank of England, the treas¬ 
ury and the prime minister. The City 
and the banks have been traditionally 
infiuential in the Conservative Party. 
But in 1997 New Labour embraeed 
the City and this new relationship 
was signified by making the Bank 
of England independent. This meant 
a new freedom for the banksters to 
make profits and bonuses. 

The banksters remain the ‘un- 
touehables’ of the British eeonomy. 
No eontrol was exereised by share¬ 
holders. They were happy to rake in 
dividends in good times and aeeepted 
state support when they failed. The 
Finaneial Serviees Authority was set 
up to guarantee minimal regulation. 
It is effeetively a banksters’ quango 
to proteet them from publie serutiny. 
It saved the banks from too mueh 
regulation or ‘interferenee’ by parlia¬ 
ment. Parliament failed to exereise 
publie serutiny over the banks or pass 
neeessary laws and ensure effeetive 
implementation. This is where the 
major system failure took plaee. 

The failure of the banks and parlia¬ 
ment are eonneeted. The banks failed 
and parliament failed to do its job in 
keeping them under eontrol. Imagine 
an earthquake hitting two eountries. 
In one the houses fall down, in the 
other most remain standing. We 
should not eonelude that one eountry 
was unlueky. It was not an aeeident 
that houses fell down. It was failure 
of arehiteeture and design and build¬ 
ing regulations. It was failure of the 
politieians who allowed the dodgy 
building eompanies to jerry-build 
eheap houses. In the UK we have in¬ 
stitutionalised banksterism. 

Change 

One of the main themes to eome 
out of the eleetion is the desire for 
ehange. This is the message given 
by people to the politieians. With a 
broken eeonomy, a broken soeiety, 
busted politieal system and failed 
parliament, something has got to 
ehange. Labour has presented itself 
as the ‘steady as she goes, safe pair 
of hands’ party. But the Tories and 
the Liberal Demoerats are elaiming 
the mantle of parties of ehange. Both 
have a plan to rearrange the deek- 
ehairs on the Titanie. 

When we leave behind the rheto- 
rie and eoneentrate on what kind 
of ehange, we see that all three are 
planning to earry out their own great 
bankster robbery. All three parties 
have more less the same size of euts 
beeause they have been listening to 
the same banksters. The differenees 
between them are not in the size of 
the robbery, but in the timing over the 
next five years. The Tories want to 
front-load them and Labour puts more 
in the later period. There are some dif¬ 
ferenees with the Liberal Demoerats 
on where the axe will fall. 

My eampaign promoted ehange 
through the slogan of a “New 
England”, as symbolised by the 
three eampaign eolours of red, pur¬ 
ple and green. A new England means 
popular sovereignty and a different 
relationship with Ireland, Seotland, 
Wales, Europe and the world. It does 
not eontradiet the demand for a vol¬ 
untary federal republie. It is young 
people and workers produeing the 


wealth who have the power to make 
a better soeiety, not the three eon- 
servative parties. 

The new parliament will not bring 
any real ehange. It may raise some 
people’s hopes, only to dash them. It 
will be more of the same, only worse. 
The next parliament, like the last one, 
will be in hoek to the vested interests 
in the banks and the City, and to the 
eorporate interests more generally. 
The new parliament will be a rubber 
stamp for the great bankster robbery. 
It will be a House of Thieves. 

What about a hung parliament? 
Well nobody eould vote for it. It was 
not on the ballot paper. It is delivered 
by the eleetoral system and the state 
of publie opinion. The City wants 
one party to govern alone. This will 
be a more effeetive form of eleeted 
dietatorship. One-party government 
is able to make euts more quiekly 
without ehallenge. Many people 
want a hung parliament for the op¬ 
posite reasons. 

A Financial Times headline read: 
“Investors fear the effeets of a hung 
parliament” (April 19). Ten leading 
investment funds worth £4,570 bil¬ 
lion were worried about an indeeisive 
result, but did not eare whether there 
was a New Labour or Tory govern¬ 
ment, provided it had a elear major¬ 
ity. A hung parliament eould lead to 
higher interest rates. They were say¬ 
ing the ‘wrong’ result would eost us. 

Opinion polls before the eleetion 
eame to the opposite eonelusion. 
Those by ComRes and YouGov said 
it was the publie’s preferred option. 
Faeed with a hung parliament, the 
soeialist movement should start to 
prepare straightway for the next elee¬ 
tion. Seeond time around, we must 
make a better eampaign. 

Conclusion 

My eonelusion from the eampaign, 
and from testing out the arguments 
with workers and people we met in 
the street and with other soeialists, is 
that we have a strong message, but a 
weak delivery system. It is like hav¬ 
ing a nuelear bomb, but only a bro¬ 
ken bieyele to transport it thousands 
of miles to its target. 

Without a national party, with¬ 
out loeal organisation with roots in 
Bermondsey, we have no ehanee. 
Add to this the handieap of a eam¬ 
paign whieh started late and spent 
its early days arguing over whether 
standing in sueh inauspieious eir- 
eumstanees was a good idea or not. 
However, we had a sense of realism 
and strietly limited objeetives. 

First, the aim was to eneourage 
workers and students at LSBU to 
resist the euts imposed by the great 
bankster robbery, to oppose the di¬ 
visive eorporate plan and resist the 
growth of raeism, whieh inevitably 
rises in eonditions of eeonomie eri¬ 
sis and unemployment. Seeond, it 
was to seek to launeh some kind of 
loeal soeialist organisation linking 
soeialists in South Bank with those 
in Bermondsey and Southwark. The 
third aim was to raise and test the 
‘New England’ slogan as a new di- 
reetion for the ailing and failing so¬ 
eialist movement. 

We were putting down a marker - 
marking the territory or battleground 
for the next period. The sueeess of 
this eleetion eampaign, against im¬ 
possible odds, should be measured 
not in votes, but against these three 
objeetives and how mueh progress 
we make in aehieving them over the 
next two or three months • 
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Class consciousness rekindled 

Esen Uslu reports on the massive May Day demonstration in Istanbul 



F or the first time since 1978 
workers in Turkey celebrated 
May Day 2010 by marching 
to Taksim Square, the traditional ral¬ 
lying point of the militant working 
class. Hundreds of thousands gath¬ 
ered in a peaceful, legal rally after 
decades of bans. 

Historically the attitude of vari¬ 
ous governments towards May Day 
demonstrations has been indicative 
of their own insecurity and, ironi¬ 
cally, that applies to the soft Islamists 
of the AKP government. The AKP 
(Justice and Development Party) is 
undoubtedly under huge pressure and 
is desperately looking for allies as it 
attempts to resist the pro-junta right. 

When the Turkish nationalist 
bourgeois republic was established in 
1923 amid the ruins of the Ottoman 
empire, the nascent government was 
in an unenviable position. On the one 
hand, it was the continuation of the 
military and civilian bureaucracy of 
Ottoman rule and consequently had 
to bear the weight of the atrocities 
committed against the non-Muslim 


peoples of the empire: the 1915 
Armenian genocide; the forced dislo¬ 
cation of Greek Orthodox Christians 
from Western Anatolia; and the sub¬ 
sequent mutual population exchange 
between Greece and Turkey. 

On the other hand, the new gov¬ 
ernment - located in Anatolia, not 
the industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tres, such as Istanbul and Izmir - had 
managed to survive by allying with 
the Soviet Union, despite their mu¬ 
tual dislike. May Day in 1923 was 
celebrated in Istanbul with the par¬ 
ticipation of workers’ organisations, 
but in Ankara it was organised as an 
official occasion. And, as the years 
passed, the independent working 
class movement and trade unions 
were suppressed, and the Kurdish 
national struggle developed into a re¬ 
volt which was brutally suppressed. 

In 1924 holding May Day rallies 
became an offence punishable by 
long terms of imprisonment. And, 
when in 1926 Turkey adopted a new 
penal code based on Mussolini’s, in¬ 
volvement in the organisation of any 


independent working class event be¬ 
came punishable by death. 

The first May Day rally following 
half a century of such repression was 
massive. Held in Istanbul in 1976, it 
was organised by the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Confederation (Disk) 
with the participation of all progres¬ 
sive people. It was an anathema for 
the reactionary and fascist forces. 

Bloody May Day 

A year later, the 1977 Istanbul May 
Day rally was brutally dispersed by 
gangs organised and armed by the 
intelligence arms of the state, who 
fired upon the 500,000 crowd. This 
caused tremendous panic and, as 
people sought to escape, the secu¬ 
rity forces in their armoured vehi¬ 
cle, with sirens blaring, drove into 
the crowd and launched stun gre¬ 
nades. Thirty-six people were killed 
- crushed under the wheels of the ar¬ 
moured vehicles or shot. That opera¬ 
tion marked an important milestone, 
paving the way for the military junta 
to take power in 1980. 


Despite all the odds, a similar 
sized crowd courageously showed 
their defiance by demonstrating on 
May Day 1978 in the same square 
with renewed determination. The 
rally was marked by the forceful de¬ 
mand of the illegal Communist Party 
of Turkey for the century-old ban on 
its existence to be lifted. 

In early 1979 state-sponsored ter¬ 
rorist atrocities committed against 
Ale vis and Kurds in Maras and other 
cities led to the declaration of mar¬ 
tial law by the civilian government. 
Holding a May Day rally in Istanbul 
was prohibited. The trade unions 
opted to hold it instead in Izmir, 
which was not under martial law at 
the time. Despite the ban the leaders 
of Workers Party of Turkey (TIP) at¬ 
tempted to march to Taksim Square, 
despite the curfew in Istanbul. 
Dozens of militants were bundled 
into police vehicles. 

In 1980 the trade union centre 
decided not to hold a single, central 
May Day rally, preferring to hold 
several rallies in provincial centres. 
However, the masses were already 
feeling the effects of the initial shock 
waves of the impending catastrophe 
and the rallies were quite small in 
number. Later in the year the military 
junta took over and banned all May 
Day rallies without exception. 

Until 1988 no attempt was made 
to organise anything on May 1, but 
even in that year things were frus¬ 
trated by the arrest of the trade union 
organisers. In 1989 police opened 
fire on small groups trying to reach 
Taksim Square, and one student was 
killed. In 1990 a similar attempt was 
made and one girl was paralysed af¬ 
ter being shot by the police. 

The next attempt to organise a 
May Day event was made in 1993 
and for three years very restricted 
rallies were held in Istanbul in differ¬ 
ent locations. In 1996 one was organ¬ 
ised in Kadikoy and the police again 
opened fire, killing three people. 

Since then every year police have 
brutally suppressed any attempt to 
hold a rally in Taksim Square. The 
most they were prepared to permit 
was a commemorative gathering in a 
comer of the square, where a small 
contingent of trade union representa¬ 
tives were allowed to honour the 
martyrs of May Day 1977. 

Changed climate 

This year the AKP has felt the need 
to win public support for its pro¬ 
posed constitutional amendments. 
It is continuing to defend its corner 
against the nationalist-racist, reac¬ 
tionary, pro-junta forces, which are 
represented in the political arena by 
the fascist Nationalist Action Party 
(MHP), as well as the so-called ‘so¬ 
cial democratic’ Republican People’s 
Party (CHP), while their covert 
support is found in the military and 
civilian bureaucracy. 

However, government policy has 
vacillated between political ges¬ 
tures - the so-called ‘overtures’ to 
Kurds, Armenia, Alevis, Christian 
minorities, etc - and its reactionary 
instincts and inclinations. It read¬ 
ily adopted the repressive measures 
suggested by the national security 
council, consisting of army tops 
and government representatives: 
for example, the recent rhetoric 
about deporting thousands of il¬ 
legal workers from Armenia has 
marked the end of the ‘Armenian 
overture’. Similarly a series of 
court cases against Kurdish guer¬ 
rillas, who were invited back from 
the mountains of Iraq and allowed 


into the country with much fan¬ 
fare last year, but are now accused 
of “conducting propaganda of a 
banned organisation”, marked the 
end of the ‘Kurdish overture’. 

Despite the claims of the lib¬ 
eral press that the AKP is the only 
democratic force in the country that 
is capable of breaking with the bad 
old ways, the gap between the rhet¬ 
oric and actions of the AKP govern¬ 
ment is widening and its false lib¬ 
eral credentials are being exposed 
by the day. It has been walking a 
tightrope. It is in this context that 
we should view its sop to the work¬ 
ing class of declaring May Day an 
official holiday and allowing the 
trade unions to hold a joint May 
Day rally in Taksim Square. The 
police and security forces were 
held back. 

And the trade union-organised 
rally won huge support. A genera¬ 
tion of old militants who had taken 
part in the demonstrations in the 
same square in the 70s returned to 
commemorate their fallen comrades 
and show their grandchildren where 
they were on Bloody May Day 1977. 
The nostalgia of the older generation 
aside, the younger generation finally 
felt something had been achieved. 

However, the demonstration 
showed the left in its true state - in 
tatters. Its fragmented parts, neither 
willing nor able to organise unit¬ 
edly, were exposed as what they are 
- relics of a bygone age, each distin¬ 
guished by their separate slogans of 
yesteryear. Their efforts to support 
practical working class struggles are 
deflected and warped. 

All in all, though. May Day 2010 
marks a positive step towards a new 
consciousness. The working class is 
frustrated by the impotence that frag¬ 
mentation produces. It is not content 
with curtailed trade union and politi¬ 
cal rights graciously conceded by the 
‘liberal’ AKP. It will not be bought 
off by the palliatives of the govern¬ 
ment and demands, instead, genuine, 
substantitive change. 

Working class militants will con¬ 
tinue to call for a secular and demo¬ 
cratic republic. They will continue 
to uphold the national rights of the 
Kurds and fight for an end to dis¬ 
crimination against all minorities. 
Their task is more than ever to bring 
all these forces together in an organi¬ 
sation that looks beyond the horizons 
set by the bourgeoisie. 

The working class of Turkey 
must strive for greater unity in strug¬ 
gle with its counterparts across the 
globe. It must move beyond simple 
economic demands, and embrace the 
democratic culture of the internation¬ 
al working class in the battle for the 
most advanced politics and organisa¬ 
tional structures • 
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REVIEW 


Rivalling the Romans 

Richard Miles Carthage must be destroyed: the rise and fall of an ancient Mediterranean 
civilisation London 2010, pp521, £30 


T his book is an extremely wel- 
eome aceount of the history of 
Carthage from its foundation to 
the destruction of the eity at the hands 
of the Romans in 146 BCE. Up to 
now the most aeeessible aeeount in 
English has been BH Warmington’s 
Carthage (London 1964), a compe¬ 
tent but rather pedestrian resume of 
these historieal events. 

Miles’s work, in eontrast, ex¬ 
plores the Phoenieian baekground 
in more detail - Carthage was a 
colony of Tyre - and contains ob¬ 
servations of great value eoneern- 
ing Carthaginian relations with not 
only Rome, but also Greek eulture. 
Refreshingly, Miles also sueeeeds 
in distaneing himself from a blanket 
endorsement of Roman eivilisation 
as the bearer of paramount values - 
or, alternatively, a dogmatie reversal 
of this position, in which Carthage 
appears as the maligned vietim of an 
all-eonquering Roman imperialism, 
whieh had no redeeming features 
whatsoever (see pp360-61). He sue¬ 
eeeds in presenting both protago¬ 
nists as open to eritieism, whieh, in¬ 
deed, is the only justifiable position 
for eonseientious historians. 

Human sacrifice 

Critieism of Carthage has under¬ 
standably often eentred on the issue 
of human saerifiee, as praetised there. 
This is in some respects a carry¬ 
over of the old Israelite propaganda 
against their Canaanite neighbours, 
as witnessed in the Old Testament, 
with its referenees to ritual sueh as 
that eondemned in Levitieus xviii, 
21, which ordains: “And thou shalt 
not let any of thy seed pass through 
the fire to Moleeh”. 

It must be recognised, however, 
that human saerifiee is a practiee for 
whieh we have widespread anthropo- 
logieal evidenee. The usual eontext is 
some kind of erisis in which the lead¬ 
er (king, ehief) vows that he will sae¬ 
rifiee his ehild if that is what the gods 
demand. Thus in the Old Testament 
itself Abraham is commanded to kill 
his firstborn son, Isaae, and only at 
the last minute a ram is substituted 
(Genesis xxiii, 9-14). Analogously, 
Jephthah, eampaigning against the 
Ammonites, vows to saerifiee the 
first person that he shall meet on his 
return, whieh turns out to be his own 
daughter (Judges xi, 29-40). 

Similarly at the start of the Trojan 
War Agamemnon, faeed with a eon- 
trary wind, saerifiees his daughter 
Iphigeneia in order that the expedi¬ 
tion may sail. Even in Rome, where 
human saerifiee was frowned upon, 
when Hannibal was carrying all be¬ 
fore him and threatening to detaeh the 
Italian eities from their allegianee, 
the eitizens decreed that a man of 
Gaul and a Greek woman should be 
buried alive in the Forum Boarium, 
as Miles felieitously reports (p291). 

Carthaginian praetiee is, therefore, 
not without parallel in the aneient 
world, but what seems indisputable 
is its eomparative extent, wider than 
in many eultures. Curiously, it ap¬ 
pears that we have here an example 
of colonial conservatism vis-a-vis the 
mother eountry. 

Miles asserts that “it appears 
that the practiee of molk saerifiee 
[ef Moleeh, Moloeh] had eomplete- 
ly died out in Phoenieia by the 7th 
century BC” (p69). 

Contrastingly the tophet (ehild 
eemetery) at Carthage was, appar¬ 
ently, used from the mid-8th eentury 


BCE onwards (p70), and it contained 
not only infants who had died at a 
very young age of natural eauses, but 
also a number of deliberate examples 
of child sacrifice, as witnessed by 
one inseription, whieh reads: “It was 
to the Lady Tank Faee of Baal and 
to Baal Hammon that Bomilcar, son 
of Hanno, grandson of Milkiathan, 
vowed this son of his own flesh. 
Bless him you!” (quoted p72). 

To this evidenee of a strain of 
eruelty in the Carthaginian eharaeter 
we may add the eitizens’ readiness 
to crueify unsueeessfiil generals - 
Miles reeords several instanees - but 
against this we ean set the Romans’ 
enjoyment of gladiatorial eontests, a 
‘sport’ whieh grew out of a deeision 
by eertain Roman nobles that some 
of their slaves should be made to 
fight to the death. 

The constitution 

Miles does not give as detailed a 
picture of Carthaginian colonisation 
and exploration as Warmington, 
but he covers the essential ground 
(see pp82-90). As he observes, the 
Carthaginians appear to have got as 
far south as Cameroun, but only as a 
reeonnaissanee. This is impressive, 
but we should remember that some 
Phoenieians sueeeeded in eireum- 
navigating the Afriean continent in 
the 7th eentury BCE (see Herodotos 
iv, 42). The Carthaginians’ explo¬ 
ration voyages were essentially a 
spin-off from their colonising 
and commercial activities in the 
western Mediterranean, which they 
soon turned into something of a 
Carthaginian lake. 

Miles is also good at describing 
the fluctuations of Carthaginian poli¬ 
tics and the evolution of the eity’s 
eonstitution. He eorreetly notes the 
oligarehie bias in the latter: 

“From its earliest beginnings the 
eity was ruled by an aristocratie ea- 
bal referred to as the blm [Punie 
was written without vowels, but we 
should imagine some sueh word as 
the Hebrew baalim], the lords or 
prinees, who controlled all the im¬ 
portant judieial, governmental, re¬ 
ligious and military organs of state. 
At the apex of this hierarchy was 
a family whose wealth and power 
set them above fellow members of 
the elite at that particular time ... 
From the last deeade of the sixth 
eentury to the first decade of the 
fourth the supreme family was the 
Magonids” (p67). 

The word for ehief magistrate 
was sufet, whieh is eognate with 
the Hebrew word shophet, usually 
translated as ‘judge’. Aecording to 
Warmington, “In the 3rd century suf- 
ets held offiee for only one year, and 
there were probably two at a time” 
(BH Warmington Carthage pi44). 

This would put them roughly on 
a par with the Roman eonsuls at that 
stage, and suggests a substantial rul¬ 
ing elass of oligarehs. There was also 
a Couneil of Elders. With the eol- 
lapse of Magonid power following 
military defeat in Sieily at the hands 
of Dionysios, tyrant of Syraeuse, an¬ 
other elite family headed by Hanno 
gained the dominant position and a 
reorganisation of state offiees was 
earned out, whieh may have ineluded 
the establishment of the suffetes (to 
use the Latin plural) as ehief magis¬ 
trates - at any rate that is what Miles 
appears to indieate: 

“During the early years of the 5th 
eentury a new eonstitutional body 


had been established: the Tribunal of 
One Hundred and Four. Made up of 
members of the aristoeratie elite, it 
oversaw the eonduct of officials and 
military commanders, as well as act¬ 
ing as a kind of higher eonstitutional 
court. At the same time the Couneil 
of Elders remained in existenee, and 
may even have had its powers en¬ 
hanced, with treasury and foreign 
affairs eoming under its control. At 
the head of the Carthaginian state 
were now two annually eleeted sen¬ 
ior exeeutive offieers, the suffetes, 
and a range of more junior offieials 
and speeial commissioners oversaw 
different aspeets of governmental 
business sueh as publie works, tax- 
eolleeting and the administration of 
the state treasury. Panels of speeial 
eommissioners, ealled pentarehies, 
were appointed from the Tribunal of 
One Hundred and Four; they appear 
to have dealt with a variety of affairs 
of state” (pi30). 

Colonisation 

Miles also gives a good outline of the 
seesaw military struggles between 
the Carthaginians and the Greek 
colonial cities for eontrol of Sicily. 
This lasted for some 250 years, al¬ 
ways leading to the restoration of a 
form of balanee of power, with the 
Carthaginians dominant in the west 
and the Greeks in the east. Then fi¬ 
nally the Romans intervened, seizing 
control of the whole island. 

The First Punie War (264-241 
BCE) was triggered by Roman sup¬ 
port of a group of mereenaries based 
at Messana in Sieily, who were un¬ 
der attack from Syracuse. These men 
first appealed to Carthage, and then 
asked Rome for help. Rome ehose 
to bloek any aid from Carthage, 
whieh would, if given, have ex¬ 
tended the latter’s politieal sphere 
of influenee. In order to win the war 
the Romans had to develop a fleet: 
they did so, and they sueeeeded in 
winning several naval vietories. It 
was the last of these that induced 
Carthage to ask for peaee; the terms 
were harsh: the Carthaginians had to 
evacuate Sieily, set free all Roman 
prisoners and pay a war indemnity 
of 3,200 talents. An eeonomieally 
exhausted Carthage was foreed to 
accept. Shortly afterwards, with 
Carthage embroiled in a eonfliet 
with her army of mereenaries seek¬ 
ing payment for their serviees, the 
Romans added insult to injury by 
seizing Sardinia and Corsiea (both 
within the Carthaginian sphere) and 
demanding a further 1,200 talents as 
indemnity. 

Carthage’s resurgenee in the 
faee of these disasters was led by 
Hamilear Barea, who seized the 
opportunity to found a substitute 
empire in Spain. Miles has a par- 
tieularly good description of these 
operations. In parallel, Hamilear 
advoeated the development of 
Carthage’s north Afriean territo¬ 
ries. As Miles writes, “The wealth 
of Spain was used not only to pay 
off Carthage’s war debts, but also 
to ensure the support of his army, 
the Popular Assembly and his own 
faetion in the Couneil of Elders. 
Despite his absenee from Carthage, 
Spanish gold and silver guaranteed 
Hamilear’s political influence by 
proxy” (p218). 

An integral part of these develop¬ 
ments was the take-over of a number 
of metal mines by the Bareids, who 
organised the work along lines that 


the Athenians and their Roman suc- 
eessors would have found familiar: 
“Large numbers of slaves, eontrolled 
by overseers, did the manual labour. 
Underground rivers were redirected 
through tunnels and shafts, and new 
teehnology was used to pump water 
out of the shafts” (p219). 

Hannibal’s 

elephants 

Carthaginian expansion in Spain led 
to a further elash with the Romans 
and the outbreak of the Seeond 
Punic War, which, as everyone 
knows, was noted for Hannibal’s 
invasion of Italy via his eelebrated 
erossing of the Alps. 

Miles is onee again excellent on 
this, espeeially as regards the el¬ 
ephants in Hannibal’s army. These 
were not, as one might suppose, 
the large Afriean variety of the sa¬ 
vannah, but forest elephants from 
the north - somewhat smaller, but 
still effeetive enough on the bat¬ 
tlefield as an early form of tank. It 
appears that Hannibal also had at 
least one Indian elephant in his in¬ 
vading foree. (The Carthaginians 
obtained their Indian elephants 
from Ptolemaie Egypt; the arrival 
of elephants in Hellenistie Greek ar¬ 
mies was due to an initial gift from 
the Indian emperor, Chandragupta 
- known to the Greek historians as 
Sandrakottos - to Alexander). 

Miles is to be eommended, as 
I said, for avoiding pro-Roman 
prejudiee in his work. Commenting 
on the stoek Roman pieture of the 
Carthaginians, he writes: 

“It is worth reminding ourselves 
that these representations of impi¬ 
ety, faithlessness and greed were 
the produet of [Roman historian] 
Livy’s perspeetive, fulfilling a par- 
tieular Roman agenda in both justi¬ 
fying Roman aggression and defin¬ 
ing Roman virtue. Despite Livy’s 
protestations to the eontrary, the 
Carthaginians were demonstrably 
no less [he presumably means no 
more] faithless than the Romans 
during the Seeond Punie War, and 
many of the eharges that Livy laid 
against Hannibal and his troops in 
faet served to defleet attention away 
from Roman breaehes of good faith. 
Thus Livy doggedly portrayed the 
Carthaginian siege and eapture of 
Sagunto (whieh had triggered the 
Seeond Punie War) as a prime ex¬ 
ample of bad faith on the part of 
Hannibal and his eountrymen. By 
eontrast, the Roman Senate’s failure 
to protect a sworn ally is completely 
glossed over” (pp360-61). 

Mode of 
production 

Richard Miles is not a Marxist, so it 
is useless for Marxists to eomplain 
if he does not ask or answer ques¬ 
tions whieh interest them. It falls 
to us to taekle these issues. Chief 
among them is the question of the 
preeise mode of produetion obtain¬ 
ing in Carthage - in partieular in the 
period between the First and Seeond 
Wars, when Carthage entered its final 
expansionary phase. Fortunately we 
ean refer here to the analysis devel¬ 
oped by Stephane Gsell, who wrote 
(in Freneh) a history of aneient North 
Afriea and also an important artiele 
on rural slavery in the Roman prov- 
inee thereof (‘Eselaves ruraux dans 
I’Afrique romaine’ in EE Adeoek 


et al Melanges Gustave Glotz Paris 
1932, pp397-415). 

Gsell notes that “we know vague¬ 
ly that the Carthaginians had many 
slaves” (in the artiele eited) and 
diseusses the extension of the eity’s 
north Afriean territory in the 3rd een¬ 
tury BCE in his main work. 

He writes: “Did the state de- 
elare itself the owner of the land in 
the whole of this eonquered terri¬ 
tory? This is what we don’t know. 
However, some Carthaginians ob¬ 
tained or acquired lands that be- 
eame veritable private property ... 
On these domains and perhaps also 
on others where the state would 
reserve for itself full ownership 
and exploitation rights there lived 
many slaves, employed as agrieul- 
tural workers. Thousands of them 
took part in revolts at the begin¬ 
ning and in the middle of the 4th 
eentury. Carthage kept prisoners of 
war to cultivate the fields: that was 
the origin of a large part of the rural 
slaves. But we are not told if they 
had masters who bought them or 
if, on the eontrary, the state would 
have remained the owner of these 
unfortunates, foreing them to work 
on publie land or hiring them out 
for work on private land. We do not 
know if there were any free labour¬ 
ers on the Carthaginian nobles’ land, 
farmers paying rent in agrieultural 
produee, like the coloni on the great 
Afriean estates of the Roman epoch” 
(Histoire de Vancienne Afrique du 
nordVoX 2, pp299-300). 

It follows that we ean only guess 
what the dominant mode of pro¬ 
duetion aetually was, but an edu- 
eated guess, I would argue, is pos¬ 
sible. Retention of native (ie, non- 
Carthaginian) labour seems unlike¬ 
ly: the Phoenieians were paramount 
slave dealers and it seems probable 
that there would have been dealers 
in Carthage quite prepared to sell to 
fellow nationals. Carthaginians as 
tenant farmers also appears unlike¬ 
ly: with alternative locations first in 
Sicily and then in Spain, there would 
have been counter-attraetions, al¬ 
though it is possible that with a ris¬ 
ing population eertain of the poorer 
elasses might have eleeted to sup¬ 
port themselves in this way. 

State farms operated by unfree 
labourers seem a distinet possibility, 
but the nobles may well have pre¬ 
ferred private estates of their own. 
A famous Carthaginian agricultural 
treatise written by Mago in the 3rd 
eentury invited his fellow eoun¬ 
trymen to live on such a farm (see 
Warmington, pi55). (This work was 
translated into Latin following the 
final defeat of Carthage and used by 
Roman experts on agrieulture sueh 
as Varro and Columella; unfortu¬ 
nately it has not survived). It seems 
likely, therefore, that Carthage was 
on the road to what eould be char- 
aeterised as a ‘mature slave soei- 
ety’, of whieh the elassie example 
is Rome in the final two and a half 
eenturies of the republie. 

Sueh reasoning must be seen as 
speculative, and maybe that is why 
Miles refused to pursue the topie. 
But he has written a very useful book 
whieh, hopefully, will stir interest in 
this gifted Semitie people, a nation 
which gave the Romans the fright of 
their lives in the 3rd eentury BCE, 
when the dread shout arose in the 
eity of Rome: ''Hannibal adportasT 
(“Hannibal is at the gates!”) • 

Chris Gray 
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MAY DAY 


Reality gap 


T he march organised by Southern and 
Eastern TUC (Sertuc) to celebrate 
International Workers’ Day on Sat¬ 
urday May 1 was attended by over 5,000 
people. This included the organisations of 
the British left, trade unionists and pen¬ 
sioners, but, as usual, a very visible ma¬ 
jority of Turkish and Kurdish communists 
and leftwingers belonging to a dizzying 
variety of organisations. They included 
large numbers of young people. 

The march started late from Clerkenwell 
Green, but the weather was good and no- 
one seemed in a mood to hurry. We were 
treated to renditions of the Internationale 
- recorded and live - in several languages 
before setting off Led by a seemingly su¬ 
perfluous double-decker bus, the march 
was good-humoured and militant. CPGB 
members had stalls at the start and end 
of the march. We also sold the Weekly 
Worker and leafleted for Hands Off the 
People of Iran. 

After arriving in Trafalgar Square, 
Megan Dobney of Sertuc began the 
speeches by reminding us that we had 
won universal suffrage 82 years ago and 
should make use of it on May 6, but in 
this election “most of us are voting for the 
least worst option”. Turning to the candi¬ 
dates of the far right, she urged us to use 
our vote to stop the British National Party 


and get behind Unite Against Fascism. 

A speaker from UCU London region 
pledged that “whoever wins, we’ll flght 
back” and called for a 24-hour general 
strike of public sector workers against 
cuts. He asked for support for strike 
action by staff at UCL, Sussex and 
King’s College London on May 5. Mark 
Serwotka, general secretary of PCS, was 
unwell and Chris Baugh stepped in for 
him. Less forceful than Serwotka, he 
modestly said May Day was “an oppor¬ 
tunity to restate the values and practice 
of trade unionism” - as a member of the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales, 
you might have thought comrade Baugh 
would regard May 1 as more of a politi¬ 
cal occasion. And instead of seriously 
grappling with the pressing issues of the 
day - the general election, impending 
cuts and abject political weakness of the 
working class - comrade Baugh told us 
that if only the state cracked down on tax 
evasion, it would be entirely possible to 
create “a million climate jobs”. 

The RMT’s Alex Gordon was more in¬ 
terested in the election, saying there would 
not be another opportunity to defend the 
welfare state, and made a sly reference to 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
by highlighting the campaign (by Tusc!) 
to unseat Ed Miliband in Doncaster North. 


Two statements from Iranian organisa¬ 
tions were read out. One called for the 
release of political prisoners and for child 
labour to be exposed. The second, from 10 
Iranian labour organisations, demanded 
the release of prisoners and the abolition 
of the death penalty. Not mentioned was 
the growing threat of war or the necessity 
of opposing both wings of the regime, in¬ 
cluding the ‘reformists’. 

Star speaker Tony Benn was in good 
form, but noticeably shaken by the pros¬ 
pect of a Conservative government. He 
said the struggle for the vote had led to 
the Labour Party and political represen¬ 
tation for the working class. The Tories 
were opposed to public services, and we 
should never forget Thatcher’s reign. 
Globalisation meant the rule of bankers, 
not elected representatives, and we had to 
rebuild internationalism. The implication, 
as with most of the other speeches, was to 
hold your nose and vote Labour to keep 
the Tories out. 

The gap between the reality of the ab¬ 
ject failure of the Labour Party and the 
fantasy of either trying to ‘reclaim’ it or 
start a new one grows ever wider. This 
year’s May Day posed far more ques¬ 
tions about the fiiture of the working class 
movement than answers • 

Laurie Smith 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive 
to bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 


Agitprop anarchism 


S everal hundred metres away from 
the May Day rally in Trafalgar 
Square a series of agitprop events 
were being staged by a group called Elec¬ 
tion Meltdown in Parliament Square. 

In a markedly different atmosphere 
several hundred mostly young people sat 
on the grass enjoying the mid-afternoon 
sun. The road between the green and the 
Houses of Parliament became a tempo¬ 
rary pedestrianised zone. A couple of 
young men stripped naked up in a tree but 
in a display of belated modesty held their 
clothing tightly in front of them. 

Despite promises in Socialist Worker, 
very few members of the SWP had 
made their way down Whitehall. I spot¬ 
ted only one newspaper seller from that 
organisation. 

Meanwhile, a gallows was erected 
and, with Chris Knight of the Radical 
Anthropology Group acting as master of 
ceremonies, effigies of the leaders of the 
three political parties and Nick Griffin 
were ‘executed’ and thrown to the ‘mob’. 
The four horsemen of the apocalypse 
(black, red, green and silver) stood to 


one side. They had served their purpose 
by dragging the politicians either along 
with the route of the main TUC march (in 
the case of the black horseman and Nick 
Griffin) or from the headquarters of the 
political parties. 

Having dispatched the leading rep¬ 
resentatives of the political class, it was 
time to raise a maypole and dance around 
it, while a model of a dragon wove in and 
out of the dancers. 

A ‘people’s assembly’ was then con¬ 
vened and Chris Knight, again in the lead¬ 
ing role, read out a series of proclamations 
on behalf of the revolutionary ‘Labour 
government’: the abolition of all banks 
(with a people’s bank in their place), bor¬ 
ders, private property, war and the 24-hour 
clock (to be replaced by ‘slow time’ based 
on the lunar rhythm). Unfortunately, a 
poor sound system and a high-volume po¬ 
lice helicopter overhead conspired to limit 
the numbers of those who could hear what 
was happening to the few dozen closest to 
the proceedings. 

Later a half-hearted confrontation 
developed, as police tried to clear the 


blocked road - their principal tactic was 
to direct traffic into the crowd. The po¬ 
lice soon backed down and had to ask the 
trapped vehicles to turn around. Twenty 
minutes later, as some of the demonstra¬ 
tors prepared to camp out overnight, a 
heavy downpour succeeded in clearing 
the street anyway. 

The overwhelming mood in Parliament 
Square was anarchist. The only concrete 
political action advocated was a boy¬ 
cott of the election. One handout invited 
readers to burn their ballot papers and 
provided a match to get them started. 
I had no difficulty distributing a leaflet 
promoting a communist forum on ‘Is this 
what democracy looks like?’ The image 
of celebratory and besuited pigs in front 
of Big Ben appealed to the general anti¬ 
politician attitude. 

A couple of members of the Election 
Meltdown team were less complimentary 
about the Weekly Worker cover. Indeed, 
the newsletter Chris and his supporters had 
distributed (‘The militia: offlcial organ of 
the armed wing of the Labour Party’) pur¬ 
portedly carried May Day greetings from 
the CPGB with the tag, “Putting theory 
before practice”, so the criticism is not 
restricted to the most recent issue of the 
Weekly Worker. 

The headline in question announced, 
“Transform voting: from an instrument of 
deception into an instrument of emancipa¬ 
tion”. Apparently, this was not “agitational” 
enough. Comrade Knight thought the cover 
tricky to “decipher”, expressive of “parlia¬ 
mentary cretinism” and believed Lenin 
would have given it the thumbs-down. 

I countered that campaigning for democ¬ 
racy was central to the task of communists. 
Furthermore, the role of the Weekly Worker 
is not to provide easy or trite answers to 
the activist left, but to encourage the think¬ 
ing that is essential if we are to move from 
demonstrations and agitprop to challenging 
for political power. 

For me, the event served as a pleasant 
and relaxing end to a day of marching and 
newspaper selling. The hard political ques¬ 
tions facing the working class remain to be 
answered • 

Nick Rogers 


■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class represen¬ 
tation. But workers must be readied to make revolution 
- peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Left must 
take lead 
on Irish 
democracy 


National question remains 


T he dynamics of the general elec¬ 
tion in Northern Ireland most 
certainly did not reflect the 
campaign in the rest of the UK. Here 
the politics of the sectarian state con¬ 
tinue to dictate the voting patterns of 
the working class. The division of 
seats between nationalists and union¬ 
ists looks likely to remain the same, 
despite some boundary changes. 

The Conservatives are the only 
British party to have any real pres¬ 
ence - and even that is as part of the 
unionist agenda. Cameron has united 
his party in an electoral pact with 
the Ulster Unionist Party. The Ulster 
Conservatives and Unionists - New 
Force (UCU) stood in all but one 
of the 18 constituencies. This was 
Cameron’s attempt to guarantee un¬ 
ionist support in a hung parliament - 
the Democratic Unionist Party made 
it clear that it cannot be taken for 
granted. 

Unfortunately for him the plan 
seems to have backfired. His recent 
targeting of the six counties as “one 
of those parts” of the UK that needs 
some economic shock treatment 
did not go down well. Unionists are 
united in opposition to any cuts to the 
heavy subsides received by the state¬ 
let and its economy. Cameron’s move 
was also seen by some as a cynical 
takeover bid. The only sitting UUP 
MP, Lady Sylvia Hermon, resigned 
in protest at the pact, and stood as an 
independent with DUP support. 

Following the publication of a 
poll predicting that the UCU would 
not win any seats, Cameron hot¬ 
footed it over the water earlier this 
week in an attempt to boost its vote. 
But in his efforts to build the UCU 
vote he made some rash criticisms of 
DUP leader Peter Robinson, dubbing 
him and his wife the “swish family 
Robinson” in view of the corrup¬ 
tion allegations hanging over them. 
Given that the DUP seems certain to 
remain the majority unionist party 
at Westminster, this might not have 
been the best idea. There may be 
some bridges for Cameron to build 
after the election. 

What is evident is that the national 
question has not receded, despite the 
fact that Sinn Fein currently shares 
power with the DUP in the Stormont 
assembly. In many ways the divisions 
have deepened and become more en¬ 
trenched. The implementation of the 
Good Friday agreement has papered 
over the cracks, but the contradictions 
that underpin the statelet still run 
deep. The programmes of unionism 
and nationalism are directly coun- 
terposed. Sinn Fein wants a united 
Ireland, while the DUP remains dog¬ 
gedly determined that the six coun¬ 
ties must stay part of the union. 

However, Sinn Fein now makes 
clear that its united Ireland is to be 
achieved through constitutional 
means - by 2016, Gerry Adam fool¬ 
ishly boasted. But nobody takes 
that centenary of the 1916 rising 
seriously. And Adams himself has 
backtracked, talking vaguely about 
a 40-year timetable, which is to all 
intents and purposes meaningless. 
Anyway, the Sinn Fein leadership 
is well aware that its core vote does 
not depend on such empty bombast 
- Irish Catholic nationalists will vote 


for Irish Catholic nationalist parties 
to defend their sectional interests 
within the existing constitutional 
arrangement. The continued Sinn 
Fein refusal to sit in Westminster is 
nowadays little more than a quirky 
hangover. 

Power-sharing has caused major 
divisions within unionism. The DUP 
has historically been the most bel¬ 
ligerent in its refusal to compromise 
with nationalists. Formed in 1971 
on the basis of opposition to power¬ 
sharing. Ian Paisley, its megaphone¬ 
mouthed leader, trounced David 
Trimble’s UUP in 2003 in the first 
assembly election precisely because 
of Trimble’s relative conciliationism. 
Paisley led his party into the 2005 
general election with a firm pledge 
never to go into government with 
Terrorists’ - only two years later to 
do exactly that. With the announce¬ 
ment of a power-sharing agreement 
in 2007, he and Martin McGuinness 
(the most notorious Terrorist’ of all) 
became political partners. They were 
known as the chuckle brothers be¬ 
cause of their warm and humorous 
relationship. Unsurprisingly, power¬ 
sharing provoked deep discontent 
within sections of unionism. And de¬ 
spite Paisley’s replacement by Peter 
Robinson in 2008 and a slightly 
cooler relationship with Sinn Fein, 
this unhappiness at the ‘sell-out’ has 
grown. This may cause some slight 
electoral damage. 

The biggest electoral challenge 
to the DUP came in the shape of 
Traditional Unionist Voice, formed 
by Jim Allister, once a leading mem¬ 
ber. Allister resigned in protest when 
the DUP switched to power-sharing 
and is determined to replace his 
former party. The polls, however, 
predict otherwise. Allister has posed 
a serious challenge to the DUP in 
North Antrim, where Ian Paisley 
senior is retiring and his son is stand¬ 
ing instead. Allister polled a massive 
66,000 votes in the 2009 European 
elections. He describes himself as the 
only candidate who does not endorse 
“terrorists in government”. Ironically 
he stood on an almost identical plat¬ 
form to that of Paisley senior in 2005. 


He is the latest ‘true and uncompro¬ 
mising voice of unionism’. 

Allister’s election would be a ma¬ 
jor blow to the Paisley dominance of 
the DUP. It would also deepen exist¬ 
ing divisions within the party and 
strengthen the position of hard-liners 
like Willie McCrea, Nigel Dodds and 
Gregory Campbell. TUV pledges a 
commitment to the union and resist¬ 
ance to republicanism. Like the DUP 
before it, TUV will never share pow¬ 
er with Sinn Fein - “terrorists should 
be in jail, not govemmenf’. The vit¬ 
riol displayed by TUV towards SF 
ministers in Stormont is unceasing. 

The recent deal to devolve respon¬ 
sibility for policing to the assembly 
has created particular rancour and 
dissatisfaction. Not only is policing 
now controlled by ‘terrorists’, but, 
to add insult to injury, Sinn Fein 
wants to disarm at least some of the 
force. This appears to be an attempt 
on its part to appease the nationalist 
community, for whom the PSNI is 
just the RUC in a different uniform. 
Policing in the heavily armed statelet 
has always been deeply controver¬ 
sial. The force has traditionally been 
drawn from the Protestant commu¬ 
nity and has been deeply antagonis¬ 
tic towards nationalists. For die-hard 
unionists the threat to the status quo 
is an anathema. Loyalism feeds on 
the fear of loss of privilege and TUV 
hoped to win mass support by stok¬ 
ing that fear and taking advantage of 
the DUP’s compromised position. 

Of course, TUV, like Cameron, 
played on the fact that the DUP has 
been immersed in scandal, with ac¬ 
cusations of adultery and corruption 
engulfing Robinson and his wife. 
Iris. TUV wants a ‘return to fam¬ 
ily values’ and ‘openness in office’. 
But it is more likely that Robinson 
will suffer far more for political 
deals with Sinn Fein than for in¬ 
discretions in his personal life. His 
hard-liners are also suffering - with 
Willie McCrea trying to hold on to 
his 3,500 majority in South Antrim 
under challenge from Roy Empey, 
leader of the UCU New Force and 
the TUV. 

In contrast, the nationalist camp 


seems a lot more stable. Sinn Fein 
looks likely to hold at least four out 
of its five seats despite damage from 
an abuse scandal surrounding Gerry 
Adam’s brother, Liam. Adams him¬ 
self is certainly not in any danger 
- he won 70% of the vote at the 
last election. Martin McGuinness, 
Conor Murphy and Pat Doherty also 
seem safe. The one seat that is under 
threat is that of Michelle Gildernew 
in Fermanagh South Tyrone - im¬ 
portant for nationalists because it 
was the constituency won by hunger 
striker Bobby Sands in 1981. Here 
loyalist parties stood aside for an 
independent unionist (and Tory sup¬ 
porter) Rodney Connor. Meanwhile 
the Social Democratic and Labour 
Party refused to stand down in fa¬ 
vour of Gildernew - despite Sinn 
Fein doing so in favour of the SDLP 
candidate in Belfast South. The 
SDLP also stands to lose one of its 
three Westminster seats. 

Sinn Fein boasts that it has deliv¬ 
ered on transfer of policing and on 
the devolution of powers in general. 
Adams promises a truth commission 
and the establishment of an all-Ire¬ 
land economic and political organi¬ 
sation. He is in favour of the euro, 
which he sees as helping to drive 
unity between north and south. He 
argues that Sinn Fein has an ‘equal¬ 
ity agenda’, in terms of education, 
health and political representation. 
Indeed his party has won all sorts of 
institutionalised guarantees within 
power-sharing. Guarantees that de¬ 
spite the terminology have more to 
do with cynical backroom deals than 
with democracy. 

There has been one lone working 
class voice in the north during this 
general election campaign. Leading 
Socialist Workers Party member 
Eamonn McCann stood in Foyle on 
a People Before Profit ticket. It is a 
distinctly nationalist constituency, 
with Mark Durkan of the SDLP on 
a 6,000 majority. Opposing him also 
was former IRA member Martina 
Anderson, who is a member of 
Northern Ireland’s legislative assem¬ 
bly. McCann is for an end to orange 
and green politics and says he will 


fight “for the interests of the work¬ 
ing class, the marginalised and the 
oppressed”. He quite rightly points 
to the fact that Sinn Fein is now in 
government, running capitalism in 
Northern Ireland. 

His platform was certainly to the 
left of those promoted by People 
Before Profit in elections in the 
south. It included clear demands 
to defend migrant workers and for 
working class organisation. Comrade 
McCann has a history in the civil 
rights movement and is known for 
being an outspoken socialist. The 
Irish Republican Socialist Party 
backed him and a number of youth 
and other community organisation 
also gave him their support. 

But unfortunately McCann does 
not have anything to say on the na¬ 
tional question. It is all very well 
stating that Sinn Fein, just like the 
DUP, wants to run capitalism. But 
it is vital to have a clear, demo¬ 
cratic platform which deals with 
this key issue. A platform that re¬ 
veals the deeply undemocratic 
nature of the six county state and 
calls for the immediate withdrawal 
of the British government. Unity 
will not be facilitated by ignoring 
the central question at the heart of 
Northern Ireland politics - the ex¬ 
istence of the statelet itself. 

A very basic demand in any work¬ 
ing class platform should be for a united 
federal Ireland, with minority rights for 
what the CPGB calls the British-Irish, 
up to and including secession in those 
areas of Northern Ireland where they 
form a stable and clear majority. The 
only way to really win the Protestant 
working class over is on the basis of 
such a democratic programme. It needs 
to be reassured that it will not be forced 
into a united Ireland. The fears that 
unionism preys on must be removed. 
Also the Catholic working class need 
to be won away from narrowness and 
the bourgeois ‘rights’ agenda of Sinn 
Fein. SF ‘equality’ will be worthless 
if it creates even more resentment and 
division.# 

Anne Me Shane 


anne.mcshane@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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